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Transcontinental Communications 


A Mother, Son, Pastor, Chaplain and 


Director Long Combine in 


Serving 


By PAUL C. EMPIE, Asst, 


Lutheran Service Commissioner 
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Stacked up alongside our vast war effort and large scale organizations, 
such as the USO, how does the work of our Lutheran Service Commission 
measure up? Does it “produce the goods”? The incident related below is 
just one of many which fairly shout the answer. 


It all began on a Friday morning in 
May, when Pastor Alfred J. Krahmer 
received an early morning call from an 
anxious mother who belonged to his 
Lutheran congregation at Laurelton, 
L. I. She stated that her twenty-one- 
year-old son was a junior engineer on 
the S. S. Uruguay, a freighter plying 
between San Francisco and ether 
Pacific ports. He had been at sea for 
nearly two months, during which time 
his family had written him frequently. 

When he landed in San Francisco 
after the long sea voyage, he found no 
mail from his. family waiting for him. 
In the impatience of youth, he wrote 
a rather bitter letter home accusing his 
family of forgetting him. His parents 
immediately attempted to trace the 
mail and to try te reach him by wire. 
The mother was quite anxious to have 
a more direct contact made with her 
son, that he might be persuaded that 
the family had written him, and that 
all were indeed very much concerned 
about him. She had come to ask Pas- 
tor Krahmer whether a pastor in San 
Francisco might leok him up for her. 


Find Rebert K——— 

At first the pastor thought of looking 
up a social mission agency in San 
Francisco, but further reflection led 
him to put in a phone call to Dr. Ralph 
H. Long, executive director of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, and director 
of Lutheran World Action. Dr. Long 
stated that the Lutheran Service Cen- 
ter pastor there was a Major James 
Peterson, and that he would have the 
best chance of getting to the ship since 
the docks are very much of a military 
zone. Pastor Krahmer at once wired 
Major Peterson, asking him to try to 
make an immediate contact with Robert 
K : 

“The scene now shifts to San Fran- 
cisco. We quote from a report written 
by Major Peterson to his Service Com- 
mission Director, the Rev. N. M. 
Ylvisaker. 


“1. Received the wire from N. Y. 

“2. Rushed to a certain embarkation 
point as directed by one naval head- 
quarters, only to find that the ship had 
sailed. 

“3. Then wrote attached letter to the 
young man which I would have sent by 
air mail. 

“4. Went to the Port Director, 
explained our Lutheran Commission 
work to him... 

“3. Located the ship at a more dis- 
tant point and learned the man was on 
shore leave. Wired Pastor Krahmer. 

“6. Went there again this morning 
(Sunday), found that he was again on 
shore leave; but had a good visit with 
the ship’s captain, whe promised to 
send the young man to my office this 
afternoon. 

“A large transport at the same point 
was being loaded. I saluted the com- 
mander of the troops and he promptly 
let me preach a sermonette to the 


they having had no service.” They were 
all very receptive and grateful. Present 
was also the director of the steamship 
limes (army transport}. This fe gen- 
tleman invited me to come down to 
any transport. ... 

“T. Then, at 3 P. M. came the long- 
sought-for boy to my office. We had a 
consultation which resulted in Holy 
Communion in the adjacent chapel, 
after which he wrote in the chapel reg- 
istry: ‘I received Holy Communion 
here. Very comforting.’ 

“8. Following further conversation, 
he had coffee and sandwiches with our 
hostesses; played some table games; 
helped service men sing at the piano; 
wrote long letters to his mother and 
his mother’s pastor, to whose congre- 
gation he asks tobe transferred as a 
member. .. . 

“And that was only one mother’s boy. 

“James C. PETERSON.” 
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Robert later wrote Chaplain Peter- 
son as follows: 
“Dear Sir: 

“Words fail to express how thank- 
ful I am for what you did yesterday. 
In my mother’s letter, which I re- 
eeived Saturday, she asked me to go 
to church if I had the opportunity; 
but I overslept. But when she reads 
that I received the Holy Communion 
I know she will ery with joy. So you 
see you not only helped me but my 
family also. They will also know I 
am safe and well. So until I see you 
again, 

“God bless you, 
“ROBERT K——.” 


A Happy Ending 

Pastor Krahmer concludes with a 
happy ending: 

“Sunday morning I found a telegram 
from Major Peterson informing me 
that he had made contact with the boy 
and that all was well. . . . This means 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Thus It Is Written 


THE purpose of the “Writing Hand” on this page is to 
remind the readers of THe LuTHERAN that the Bible is 
the only authority that can be consulted with assurance 
concerning our relations with God. It is also beyond 
contradiction that within proper limitations the Bible is 
the only source of reliable revelations of God’s will. 

In referring to the Bible, we mean a book. It is a par- 
ticular volume, divisible into two main parts, called the 
Old Testament and the New Testament. It can also be 
described as consisting of sixty-six books, of which 
thirty-nine are the Old Testament and twenty-seven the 
New. 

When we speak of the Bible, we generally mean a 
printed book. Its words are in the language of the 
reader—English, German, French, Dutch, Russian, 
Telugu, Coptic—whatever may be the vernacular of its 
reader and of the users of it for public worship. Such 
“diversity of tongues” is accomplished by means of 
translations, for which ancient texts are available and 
from which scholars chosen for their ability have made 
transfers into all the main human languages and dialects. 

The final sources of translations are the ancient manu- 
scripts which have escaped destruction by overuse or 
by the processes of persecution. The oldest are rolls of 
parchment or papyrus which are now lodged in ex- 
istent museums and are available for examination by 
interested scholars. While these themselves are copies 
of translations, by comparisons among them and with the 


knowledge of the care used by copyists and guardians 
to insure them against errors, they are practically re- 
liable. The number of rolls available for study and the 
availability of translations and quotations from writings 
of the Church Fathers in the early centuries of the 
Christian era have given us the right in this age to 
announce: Thus it is written. 

In short, we have in written form what has been re- 
vealed to man for his spiritual guidance. We are not 
dependent on speculation by philosophers, nor upon 
traditions, nor upon deductions from various nature 
cults which students of “Comparative Religions” have 
made available for perusal. Christian doctrine does not 
rest on human authority, but upon “what is written.” 
And what is written is adequate for the determination 
of all that we need to know in order to be saved by our 
faith in Jesus, the Son of God. 

But with what is of the earth earthy the Bible is not 
primarily but secondarily concerned. What has been 
given by inspiration concerning the kingdom of God is 
not required to enable us to develop the resources of 
the earth and to establish efficient institutions of gov- 
ernment. We cannot interpret portions of the Bible 
from combinations of events in no way surely related to 
the development of spiritual living. The idea that all 
the knowledge within reach of the human mind is either 
written or implied in Holy Scripture is more than the 
origin and purpose of the Book warrant. 
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Begin With Baseball 

Ir we mean what we say about equal opportunities 
for all races in this country, why not let Negro baseball 
players in the big leagues? suggests the Rev. Raymond 
J. Campion, Roman Catholic 
pastor in Brooklyn. 

“There is a strong and pow- 
erful movement on foot to 
obtain just treatment for col- 
ored people in all walks of 
life,” wrote Father Campion to 
baseball executives. “One of 
the outstanding causes of com- 
plaint among colored people 
has been the fact that the 
major professional baseball 
leagues have not opened their 
ranks in recent years to col- 
ored players.” 

There is a widespread impression that the magnates 
of the major leagues have an unwritten agreement to 
bar colored players, charges Father Campion. To this, 
Larry MacPhail, president of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
replies that there is no “understanding which would 
prevent any major league club from giving trial to 
Negro players.” 
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Africa After the War 


DELEGATES representing forty church bodies in a re- 
cent conference in South Africa passed resolutions re- 
questing that Africans be given increased responsibilities 
on town, city, and provincial councils, and in Parliament. 

The Rev. F. J. B. Malan, a Dutch Reformed Church 
minister in Capetown, said that a Christian social order 
for South Africa would progressively share its civiliza- 
tion with the uncivilized and would welcome the ad- 
vance of individuals of any race. He said that any form 
of government which denies full liberty or rights of 
common citizenship to its citizens, or relies on force or 
the motive of fear is unchristian. 

Efforts of one race to hold another in permanent in- 
feriority of status were condemned. 

A committee of American citizens, including prom- 
inent churchmen, recently issued a statement declaring 
that “we believe Africa should not be exploited by 
European or American interests at the expense of the 
native people. 

“There is still need for outside capital and develop- 
ment, but it must be subject to self-imposed govern- 
mental ‘controls’ to make sure that the major advantage 
from the commercial development of Africa would go 
to the Africans.” 


Glamor Girls in the Kitchen 

KEEPING in step with other Roman Catholic clergy- 
men who are making suggestions regarding improving 
things, the Rev. Edward Dowling told the Summer 
School of Catholic Action at Boston College that 
debutantes and college girls should work as housemaids. 


By G. ELson RUFF 


“Some progressive girls’ college could well send a 
class out into maid service during the summer,” he said. 
Stating that “the major problem in the country today 
is that of domestic help,” he said, “if these girls would 
pitch in and help, they would be of some use to Amer- 
ican society.” 


European Church 

Autumn lists of new books include some which seek 
to explain the present situation of the Church in Europe. 
Most lurid of the books is Unto That Day, the story of a 
young Lutheran studying for the ministry in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. This young man, who is now a refugee 
and pastor of a small congregation in America, was part 
of the underground movement to prevent the election 
of Mueller as Reichbishop, and later took part in the 
efforts led by Niemoeller in seeking to prevent the 
nazification of the Lutheran Church. 

The story is ghost-written by Kressman Taylor, author 
of the widely publicized story, “Address Unknown.” 

Adolph Keller, who has had opportunities for obser- 
vation all over Europe during recent years, has gathered 
up his data in a volume entitled Christian Europe Today. 
He believes Christianity in Europe will not only sur- 
vive but will be strengthened by its ordeal. Dr. Garri- 
son, reviewing the book in the Christian Century, says 
that no one else could have written as good a book on 
this subject, but that Dr. Keller might have written a 
better one. 

Eagerly awaited is a volume on the German church 
situation now being written by the Rev. S. W. Herman, 
Jr., pastor of the American Church in Berlin until last 
December. 


Tax Situation 

Tax authorities of Louisville are presenting to the 
city council for approval a tenative plan to place all 
church-owned property used for commercial purposes 
on the tax rolls. Holdings of Roman Catholics and Bap- 
tists, running into several million dollars, will be most 
affected. 

Hearings have been under way before a U. S. Senate 
committee on the church tax situation in the District 
of Columbia. Taxes have been imposed recently on edu- 
cational institutions which were judged to own larger 
grounds than necessary, properties of various religious 
orders which could not be regarded specifically as 
“churches,” and charitable institutions not open to the 
general public. Among the last is the National Lutheran 
Home. 

“The most dubious of the recent cases in Washington 
is that of the National Lutheran Home for the Aged, 
which was put back on the tax list on the ground that 
its services were rendered only to Lutherans,” states 
the Christian Century. 

“If this (ruling) becomes general, the Lutherans will 
be hard hit, for they, perhaps more than any other de- 
nomination of Christians, have accepted the obligation of 
providing for the helpless members of their own group.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


Bureaus—the government kind— are marvelous prod- 
ucts of industry. Like military officers, they “seldom 
die and never resign.” One of the most intriguing ex- 
amples in all the annals of the survival of the fittest (?) 
of this sturdy bureaucratic constitution appeared re- 
cently in Forbes (July 15, 1942). It concerns the aged 
Federal Indian Bureau, whose rising interest (and prin- 
cipal) in the “vanishing American” cannot be doubted. 
These “wards” of the nation are officially classified as 
children, unable to take care of themselves, though 
many of them have already fully proved their ability 
to support themselves, and most of them could, if they 
were allowed officially the privilege and right to grow 
up. Forbes furnishes a measure of the increased devo- 
tion bestowed upon “lo, the poor Indian.” In 1930 Fed- 
eral appropriations for the care of the Indians totaled 
$17,000,000; in 1941, $35,000,000. In that period the 
Indian population increased 10 per cent; the appropri- 
ations 106 per cent. In 1930, for each Indian, the appro- 
priation was $46.70; this year $98.80. Representative 
Dirksen of Illinois has it all figured out. We now have 
12,510 people looking after 364,000 Indians, or, on the 
payroll, one for every 31 Indians. Aren’t bureaus 
wonderful? 


The Vatican’s avowed reason for entering into diplo- 
matic relations with Japan last year—that it would be 
of advantage in caring for Catholic believers who had 
recently come under Japanese control—is face to face 
with a vital test. The world was then surprised at the 
Vatican’s step; now it is curious. For Japan has for- 
bidden religious instruction in all the public schools of 
the Philippine Islands, of which the pupils are mostly 
Catholic. The test is obvious but not encouraging, be- 
cause a Tokyo broadcast in English has flatly stated that 
tolerance and religious freedom in any area controlled 
by the Japanese would be granted only to church bodies 
which co-operated with them. It will be remembered 
that the Catholics did not take part in the formation of 
the Japanese Christian Church. This is just another 
step in Japan’s clearly indicated intention to force all 
forms of Christian faith into complete submission to her 
will and forms of thought. In the end, apparently, it 
will have to be a choice between Christ or Shinto. 


The American public has been puzzled and resentful 
over the dominating Axis blockade of our seacoast. The 
reason, however, is said to lie not in any lack of effort 
on the part of our Navy, but in new conditions that have 
risen. The Nazi mines being sown along our shores are 
believed to be making a new technique in mine-sweep- 
ing imperative. Naval experts incline to the theory that 
the mines are so delicately adjusted as to be detonated 
by the mere sound vibrations of ships’ engines and pro- 
pellers. The submarines themselves are credited with 
a new aiming device for torpedoes. The conclusion is 
drawn from the very high proportion of hits being 
scored, and the accumulating evidence that submarines 
are making successful attacks on ships while still sub- 
merged. The more recent lessening of casualties is 
heartening, but carries no assurance that the new Axis 


devices have been matched. Nevertheless the public 
keeps on hoping that our Navy will soon shift from the 
defensive to the offensive in its operations. 


The Red Cross has just handed in a report from the 
Patriarch of Alexandria to the effect that the Greek 
Orthodox clergy have turned over all their possessions 
to relieve the sufferings of the Greek people. The report 
is evidently true, though it is not made clear whether 
the possessions are personal or those of the Church. As 
a result, the woes of a shamefully despoiled nation will 
in some measure be temporarily relieved. It is even 
more heartening as an indication of the close approach 
of the State Church to the Greek people. This, unfor- 
tunately, was not formerly the case in Greece, a con- 
dition too often inherent in the very nature and re- 
lationship of state churches. The incident recalls the 
high days of the Early Church, when Christians sur- 
rendered their possessions on many occasions, and de- 
voted bishops gathered costly vessels from their altars 
to use in ransoming fellow Christians from slavery and 
degradation. 


Those Special nationalist organizations, built up orig- 
inally by those who sought to take advantage of un- 
settled conditions and to dominate the nation to their 
own ends, are not having a happy time at present. For 
instance, recently (August 14) it was announced that 
76,000 Fascists had been dropped from the rolls in Italy 
for infringement of rationing regulations and other 
forms of insubordination. There have also been occa- 
sional reports of minor disciplinary actions of the same 
sort among the Nazis, and even a threat of what might 
become a “purge.” The most recent indication of un- 
easiness, however, comes from Norway, and is mani- 
fested in the Nasjonal Samling (Quislingites). The 
membership, inconsiderable as compared with the 
Fascists and Nazis, reported to have been 50,000 last 
year, is now less than 30,000, and still decreasing. At 
first those who dropped out were violently assailed in 
public by the party leaders for their defection. The 
publicity was a mistake; the effect was to encourage 
further defections. The latest step taken is to make the 
membership permanent, and to decree imprisonment 
for all who withdraw. 


Among Other Happenings: The children of Zurich, 
Switzerland, are going barefoot this. summer at the re- 
quest of the city fathers. This is not for fun, but because 
of the extreme shortage of leather and the high cost of 
shoes. . . . Britain has an auxiliary volunteer service, 
the Royal Observer Corps, made up of 35,000 civilians 
who watch the skies over the whole land twenty-four 
hours a day and seven days a week. They report 
directly to the R. A. F., and are more efficient and 
prompt than the radio centers. .. . A London surgeon 
has devised plastic armor, half the weight of a similar 
aluminum defense, that will turn aside shrapnel. A 
two-ounce shield of the plastic can be carried in a 
pocket, and is strong enough to afford partial protec- 
tion. It might be useful here some day. 
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Midwest Regional Conference Group at Chicago Theological Seminary 


How About lt, Fellow Lutheran? 


Can the Church Protect the Coming Generation from the Effects of War? 


By Secretary S. WHITE RHYNE 


Pictures of beautiful church buildings and historic 
cathedrals with their towers blown away, their win- 
dows and their walls crushed by bombs, and their sacred 
furnishing wrecked are appearing often in our news- 
papers and periodicals today. War is taking its heavy 
toll of the material resources of the church in the coun- 
tries where active combat is being waged. But what 
of the problems that war is bringing to the every-day 
activities of our congregations right here in our more 
sheltered communities? 

The question of parish education in time of war was 
discussed in three special regional conferences during 
the early summer. Eighteen of the thirty-two synods of 
our church were represented. Each conference spent 
two days in discussion and planning. 


CONCLUSIONS 

As a result of these conferences certain conclusions 
seem to be evident. Among these are the following: 

1. The war is bringing certain definite problems and 
epportunities to our congregations. 

2. Our church, our synods, and our congregations 
ought to do their best to solve the problems and grasp 
the opportunities. 

3. These problems and opportunities are always with 
us; but in this time of war they are extremely exag- 
gerated. 

4. Very likely most of these situations will be tem- 
porary. 


5. Calm, thoughtful, and prayerful consideration 
should be given to all new steps before they are taken. 

6. The fact that the situations are temporary is no 
excuse for neglecting or evading them—the church may 
do some of its best work in temporary; emergency 
situations. 

7. Almost every problem produces a related oppor- 
tunity. 

8. Unless the church meets these situations now, 
many little children, young people, men and women, 
and the church itself will suffer in the years to come. 


SHIFTING POPULATION 

Has anyone moved out of or into your congregation or 
community in recent months? Has this produced any 
problems or opportunities in your congregation? Is your 
church attendance smaller or larger? Has the attend- 
ance of your Sunday school changed? Is your Luther 
League just the same? And how about the current ex- 
pense and benevolence budgets? 

Most of the situations in our congregations are tem- 
porary; but that only emphasizes the need for thought- 
ful and prayerful consideration, planning and work. 
Thousands of shifting people are going to suffer great 
lapses in their religious and church life unless the 
church cares for them in an extraordinary way during 
these days when they have the opportunity to be care- 
less or negligent. 

Congregations in communities which have decreased 
in population will have a new opportunity for intensive 
work with their remaining members and for evangelis- 
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tic work with the unreached. Congregations in com- 
munities which have increased in population must seek 
to serve with a greater zeal than ever before. These 
people must be sought and found. They must not be 
allowed to develop habits of coolness to the church. 
Reaching these people even where great masses have 
moved in must fall to a large extent upon the present 
organized congregations. Seek the newcomers, invite 
them to your church, visit them, welcome them at 
church, organize district Sunday schools or even 
classes; don’t miss them. Use lay leaders in this work. 
Many such leaders will be found among the newcomers. 
If the task is too great, confer with the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. Here is an opportunity; don’t let it re- 
main a problem. 


THE TRANSPORTATION SITUATION 

must become increasingly difficult. Is it a problem or 
an opportunity for your congregation? The writer was 
in a suburban Sunday school the first day of the gas 
rationing in the east, and there were not enough chairs 
te seat the kiddies. There were plenty the week be- 
fore. Some other schools must have been suffering for 
the opportunity of this school. The situation must be a 
problem for many, but don’t let it be an easy excuse. 
Ways must be found. People one time walked. One car 
can carry six. Transportation squads may be organized. 
Buses may be used in some cases. 

If the situation becomes too acute, carry your serv- 
ices and your schools to the people. Organize com- 
munity schools and conduct services in several localities 
so that the people will not have to travel too far. Some 
are already doing this. Place greater emphasis upon 
the home teaching. Organize the home or extension 
department. 


LEADERSHIP 

“Our Sunday school has changed superintendents 
three times in the past year.” “We have no more young 
men for the Luther League leadership.” “The secretary 
of the Children of the Church has moved away.” Such 
statements are received in letters almost every day. 
They will be repeated over and over as people move. 
The leadership problem will increase; but there are op- 
portunities in it. Many congregations have wanted 
changes in some of their leadership for many years. 
Now is the time to make them. Place every leader where 
he can do the most 
good, regardless of 
where he has been 
serving. Call on many 
of your good leaders 
who have stepped out 
recently because they 
wanted to give the 
younger people a 
chance. 

Train all of your 
workers. It may be 
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more difficult to get attendance at district leadership 
schools, but shift the emphasis to congregational classes. 
Most of your people are attending first aid schools for 
different kinds of war work. They will not be so over- 
come when you ask them to take a course. They have 
just been in school. It will not be a new experience. 
When workers complain of too much to do on account of 
so much outside work, press the priority of the church. 


TIME SCHEDULES 

Working hours and days’ have changed. Sunday 
work has increased. Seven-day weeks and staggered 
shifts are in force in some sections. Many earnest 
church members must sacrifice their church privileges. 

There is a need for a serious study of the time 
schedules of many of our congregations. This should 
not be done hurriedly. Everything should be taken into 
consideration, but members should not be compelled to 
develop non-church going habits even against their de- 
sires. Extra services may be necessary. These services 
may be small in attendance, but they should be mean- 
ingful. 

Church nights where several or all meetings of the 
congregation may be held may be advisable. If trans- 
portation and other problems make it necessary, some- 
thing of this nature should be considered; but do not 
disrupt the regular program if it is functioning. Neigh- 
borhood services may be the way out. Plan to reach 
the most people with the most help. There is nothing 
sacred about the old hours of worship; but common 
worship is sacred, and opportunity for it should be 
provided. 


THE FAMILY 

Thousands of new homes are being established. Many 
are the consummation of long years of friendship. 
Others are made in a hurry. Some are made, knowing 
that the husband and wife will be separated almost im- 
mediately for long, trying months. Other thousands of 
homes are being broken—many by boys or girls enter- 
ing the service. Others by new positions of work where 
the family must be separated. 

In war industry areas families are being crowded into 
housing situations which are anything but conducive to 
wholesome living. Little children are huddled into 
“rooms” or turned out into trailer camps with no one 
to care for them. Young men and young women spend- 
ing their first months 
away from home are 
living in crowded quar- 
ters without the in- 
fluence of the home. 
Women are working in 
situations which they 
have never faced be- 
fore, and great num- 
bers of men and women 
are working at all 
hours of the day and 
night. 

The family, the bul- 
wark of the nation, is 
being tested. 

(Continued on 
page 13) 
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Let’s Think of the Church 


WueEN we say that the Church of Jesus Christ is 
invincible, we must expect some to disagree with us. 
They tell us, for instance, that the church is dead, or 
at least on the way out. Well, I suppose it does look 
that way. If an impartial survey were made of the same, 
any number of weaknesses or vulnerable points could 
be detected. 

Now two facts are quite obvious. First, the church 
is invincible, because of its foundation. The choir has 
just sung that much-loved hymn, “The Church’s one 
foundation is Jesus Christ, her Lord.’ Because that is 
true, the church has survived through the ages and will 
continue to stand. Storms of unbelief may beat upon it; 
the forces of evil may lash against it; war-clouds may 
hover above it; and the world order crumble about it— 
but the Church of Jesus Christ will never fall. 

Its foundation is secure, for the church is built upon 
the Rock of Ages, the Lord Jesus Christ. The church 
cannot perish unless He fails, and that He will not do. 
He is invincible—the triumphant and victorious Christ. 
Let the church continue to confess with the apostles of 
old, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
and “the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 


Still There 


A man had a dream in which he found himself in a 
certain city amidst a multitude of buildings. There stood 
a granite edifice which proved to be a bank. On another 
corner stood a huge building that housed a great busi- 
ness concern. Off in another section of the city he saw 
the marble halls of a university. Then he came to a 
spacious palace of pleasure, as well as many magnificent 
mansions. 

But in the midst of all this his eye caught sight of one 
modest building, yet he couldn’t quite make out what 
it was. All that he could see was a group of people 
going in and out of it. The scene then shifted one hun- 
dred years, and he found himself back there again. But 
what a change had taken place! The buildings that had 
stood there so pretentiously had all been replaced by 
others, far more stately. Yet there stood that one mod- 
est building which he had seen before. It alone had 
survived the century, but still he could not figure out 
what it was. 

A thousand years then passed, and in his dream he 
returned for another visit. This time the city was still 
different. A complete transformation had taken place— 
complete except for that one modest building which had 
now defied a millenium. Curious to know what it was 
and in what lay its power to survive, he inquired of a 
passer-by. “Don’t you know?” he was asked. “That’s 
the House of God—the Church of Jesus Christ.” 

Did I say this was but a dream? Ah, my friends, it’s 
the real thing, for amidst change and decay the church 
still lives on. True, its life has been threatened in many 
countries, but its foundation has never been destroyed; 
and upon that Rock of Ages the church eventually arises 
again. Like the Cross of its Lord, it likewise towers 
o’er the wrecks of time. Like the Word of our God, it 
too shall stand forever. Like the faith which it pro- 
claims, the church can never be overthrown. 


A Broadcast by Elmer P. Wentz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Of His Building 

Now since Christ Himself is building the church—and 
not man—it follows that He is in the church. Christ is 
not dead on some far-off cross, nor laid away in some 
remote tomb. Neither is He absent from our midst, in 
seclusion somewhere for fear of the trials that beset us 
today. No, Christ is alive and among us, and therefore 
by our side, helping us to withstand the evil one 
victoriously. 

Some years ago a little band of Russian peasants was 
meeting for worship, although such an assembly was 
illegal under the reign of the godless Soviets who had 
dedicated themselves to the total destruction of the 
church in that land. Suddenly the door was flung open, 
and there stood an agent of the secret police with 
his men. 

“Take the names of these people,” was his command, 
and the thirty names were secured. They were told to 
await their summons and subsequent punishment for 
violating the law. The intruders then began to leave, 
when an old man stepped up to the agent and said, “Sir, 
there is one Name you have overlooked.” Somewhat 
surprised, he proceeded to count the group to make 
sure. “You’re mistaken,” was the verdict, “I have them 


all.” “No, you haven’t,” insisted the old man. “Who 
is it then?” demanded the officer. 
“The Lord Jesus Christ,” was the answer. “He is 


here.” “Ah, sneered the officer, “that’s different.” 

Yes, whether Christ is in the church or out of it does 
make a world of difference. Every country and power 
that has ever sought to destroy it has discovered that 
the church is invincible because Christ is within it. 


Divinely Owned 


Furthermore, He tells us that this is His church. He 
is its Lord and Master. He provides its message and 
its life. He gives abundantly of His grace, and offers 
through His church the answer to the eternal needs of 
men everywhere, such as the world can never hope to do. 

Some of you may remember that news item which 
appeared in our newspapers shortly after the fall of 
Bataan. An Army officer escaped from the horrors over 
there and found refuge in Australia. Upon his arrival, 
these were his first words, “I'll bet you fellows can’t 
guess where I’m going.” None of them could, or at least 


never dreamed what his intentions really were. So he 
proceeded to tell them. “I’m going to church!” And 
he did—the first time in twenty years! Think of that. 


We are told that since the fall of Bataan there has 
been a marked increase of interest in religion among 
our soldier boys. Can’t you see what that means, my 
friends? When the strongholds of men begin to fall, 
men turn to God as never before. They turn to the 
church which they deserted years before, for it’s still 
here! It’s still offering life to a dying world, hope to a 
despairing people, peace to nations at war—because it 
offers God in Christ Jesus to sinful men. 
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A Decade of College Progress 


By SEcRETARY GOULD WICKEY 


One of the functions of the Board of Education, as defined in the constitution, is to “prepare general surveys of educational 
standards and to investigate any phase of educational work and make recommendations to institutions and synods.” In conformity 
with this stated responsibility, and after explicit resolution of the Church at the Chicago Convention in 1924, the Board directed a 


survey of its colleges. This was completed and published in 1929. 


Since that date the secretary assigned responsibility with the 


colleges has been encouraging them and co-operating in the achievement of the recommendations of the survey. 


RECENTLY a study was made of the status of the 
recommendations of the survey to ascertain to what 
extent the recommendations have been fulfilled. The 
recommendations concern all the colleges now func- 
tioning with the exception of Hartwick, which was 
founded during the period of the survey and naturally 
did not have a plant and set-up concerning which sug- 
gestions might be made. For the thirteen colleges sur- 
veyed there were a total of 391 recommendations, 
divided as to physical property 242, government 69, and 
faculty 90. Of the total there are 51 recommendations 
or 13 per cent, which the secretary of the Board of 
Education and the administrations of the colleges agree 
are not advisable and should not be attempted. Of the 
340 recommendations which are deemed desirable, 184, 
cr 54 per cent, have been completed as cited below. 


ACTION AT THE COLLEGES 


CARTHAGE—Purchased more land. Surveyed the 
campus, and landscaped the same. Prepared compre- 
hensive campus plan as guide for future building and 
campus development. Enlarged heating plant. Placed 
fire escapes on main building. Built separate library. 
Built new gymnasium. Prepared more playing and ten- 
nis courts for men and women. The annual audit is 
prepared by a certified public accountant and an annual 
report is rendered to the synods supporting the college. 
The president submits annually a detailed report of the 
affairs of the institution to the board. The faculty has 
been increased and younger members have been added. 


GETTYSBURG—More land purchased. Systematic 
landscaping. Comprehensive campus plan. Repointing 
of masonry and painting of exterior woodwork of 
various buildings. Repair and redecoration of interiors 
of buildings. Remodeling of heating plant. More fire 
apparatus at points of hazard. More fire escape pro- 
visions on certain buildings. Built new library, gym- 
nasium and science hall. Prepared more playing fields. 
Established health service and medical unit. Prepared 
by-laws by which the Board of Trustees conducts its 
business. Added members to the staff, and require an 
M.A. degree of every teacher of academic subjects. 
Added women to the staff. Encouraged independent re- 
search, reading, and study among staff members. Re- 
duced the number of hours of teaching of faculty mem- 
bers. 


LENOIR RHYNE—Campus landscaped. Comprehen- 
sive campus plan as guide for all future building and 
development. Repointing, repairing and redecoration of 
buildings. Better fire escapes and more fire extinguish- 
ers. More playing fields and tennis courts. Added six 
members to the staff. Added capable women to the 
faculty. Reduced the teaching load of instructors. In- 
creased faculty salaries. 


MARION—More care of grounds and building. More 
fire extinguishers. Established health service. Better 
rest and study rooms for day students. Adopted by- 
laws for governing the institution. Adopted better plan 
of retirement of board members. Reduced teaching load 
of faculty. 


MIDLAND—Landscaped the campus and prepared 
comprehensive plan for future development. Removed 
two old dormitories. Repaired and repointed exterior 
walls. More fire extinguishers. More playing fields and 
tennis courts. Infirmary and isolation unit. Adopted a 
set of by-laws. Reorganized office of treasurer and es- 
tablished office of business manager. Encouraged in- 
dependent study and writing on part of faculty mem- 
bers. 


MUHLENBERG—Obtained more land for playing 
fields. Adopted comprehensive campus plan. Repointed 
masonry and redecorated interior of the buildings. 
Abandoned the use of basement rooms for instructional 
work. By the closing of the Allentown Preparatory 
School, that building is used for additional dormitory 
and instructional purposes. Reorganized office of treas- 
urer. Added many members to the staff. Require an 
M.A. degree of every teacher of regular academic sub- 
jects. Reduced the teaching load of faculty members. 


NEWBERRY—Campus landscaped and more atten- 
tion to the care of grounds and trees. Comprehensive 
campus plan as guide for all future development. Re- 
paired, painted, and redecorated buildings. More fire 
escapes and fire apparatus. More and better instruc- 
tional equipment. Better general care of all buildings. 
More equipment for new gymnasium. More playing 
fields and tennis courts. Better health service and med- 
ical unit. Adopted new constitution and by-laws. The 
president is ex officio a member of the board. Added 
more members to the staff. Increased the number of 
staff members who hold the Ph.D. degree. Added more 
younger staff members. Encouraged research and pro- 
ductive activity on the part of the staff. Reduced the 
teaching load. Increased the faculty salaries. 


ROANOKE—Better landscaping and more care of 
campus. Final adoption of campus plan as a guide for 
future development. Repair and redecoration of build- 
ings. Better general care of all buildings. Erected 
science building and women’s dormitory. New gymna- 
sium and swimming pool. More playing fields and ten- 
nis courts. Health service and medical unit established. 
More dormitory units provided. The president of the 
college is ex officio a member of the Board. Require the 
A.M. degree of all teachers. Added women to the fac- 
ulty. Added more members to the faculty. Reduced the 
faculty load. Increased faculty salaries. Encouraged 
writing and speaking by individual faculty members. 
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SUSQUEHANNA—Purchased more land. Land- 
scaped the campus and prepared comprehensive campus 
plan for future development. Repaired and redecorated 
buildings. Abandoned basement classrooms. Erected 
separate library building. New gymnasium. More play- 
ing fields and tennis courts. Better health service and 
infirmary unit. Better dormitory facilities for men. The 
office of the treasurer reorganized and established the 
office of business manager. Added more members to 
the staff. Require the M.A. degree of teachers of reg- 
ular academic subjects. Added women to the staff. Em- 
ployed younger faculty members. Increased faculty 
salaries. Encouraged writing and speaking on the part 
of faculty members. Adopted new constitution and by- 
laws. 


THIEL—Prepared comprehensive campus plan for 
future development. Better care of grounds. Repaired 
and redecorated buildings. More fire extinguishers and 
fire escapes. More attention to general care of build- 
ings. Improved provisions for books and periodicals in 
library. Started the erection of a women’s dormitory. 
The president is ex officio a member of the board. Added 
more women to the staff. Reduced faculty load. En- 
couraged staff members in individual study and re- 
search. 


WAGNER—Adopted comprehensive campus plan for 
future development. Better care of grounds and build- 
ings. Added to the science equipment. Erected new 
administration building. Removed college offices from 
dormitory. Provided more space and books for library. 
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New auditorium and chapel. The term of office of mem- 
bers of the board has been limited. The president of the 
institution is a member of the board ex officio. By-laws 
have been adopted. The M.A. degree is required of all 
teachers. Women have been added to the faculty. 
Younger staff members have been employed. Individual 
research and writing has been encouraged. Teaching 
loads have been reduced. Salaries have been increased. 


WATERLOO—More land purchased. More land- 
scaping of campus and more care of grounds. Repair 
and redecoration of buildings. Added more instructional 
equipment. Adopted by-laws. Require the M.A. degree 
of teachers of regular academic subjects. Increased the 
percentage of the staff holding the Ph.D. degree. Em- 
ployed younger staff members. Added women to the 
staff. 


WITTENBERG—Adopted comprehensive campus 
plan for future development. Repair and redecoration 
of buildings. Central heating plant. More fire extin- 
guishers and escapes. More attention to general care of 
buildings. More classrooms. Separate building for 
music. New gymnasium and auditorium. More playing 
fields and tennis courts. President is an ex officio mem- 
ber of the board. The M.A. degree is required of all 
teachers of regular academic subjects. Women of out- 
standing ability have been added to the faculty. The 
length of service rendered by staff members has been 
increased. Teaching loads have been reduced. Salaries 
have been increased. Independent writing and research 
have been encouraged. 


Could Not Do Without It 


Pastor G. E. Swoyer of Ohio Synod’s Largest Congregation Approves E.M.V. 


“The Every Member Visitation ties men up to the 
Church. Our men are prouder of putting over the EMV 
than of anything else they do. They are already plan- 
ning for next fall’s Visitation, although this is June! If 
the Visitation meant no more than its tonic effect on 
the men—and an avenue for Christian service—it would 
be greatly worth while. Its effect upon the congregation 
is inspiring. Through it valuable information is brought 
to the pastor. Difficulties are straightened out. Dis- 
gruntled members are brought back into the church. 
The people get better acquainted with one another. The 
whole program of the church is brought to the members. 
The effect of a group of men standing before the altar 
for the Commissioning Service at the morning service, 
the day the Visitation is to begin, is to emphasize the 
bigness of the church and the greatness of its program. 
Mount Zion could not do what it is doing if it were not 
for the Every Member Visitation.” 


This was the testimony of Dr. Grover E. Swoyer 
nearly a decade ago when he was pastor of Mount Zion 
Lutheran Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. For more than eight 
years he has been pastor of the First Lutheran Church, 
Mansfield, Ohio, the largest congregation in the Ohio 
Synod, and he is as ardent a friend of the Every Mem- 
ber Visitation in 1942 as in years gone by. 

Doctor Swoyer is wedded to the orthodox method of 


By ARTHUR P. BLACK, Secretary 


making the EMV, as advocated from the beginning by 
the Laymen’s Movement. The following excerpts are 
from a letter he wrote as late as June 19, 1942: 


“Each year of my twenty-five as a minister of the Gospel 
of Christ, the congregations of which I have been pastor 
have paid the apportionment in full; that is, when I had 
been on the field a full year. 

“During these twenty-five years I have tried, and have 
seen all kinds of methods, to put over the EMV, and 
after all these years of experience I am firmly convinced 
and sold on the idea that there is no better way to put 
it over than by sending the men out two by two. 

“In spite of some of the advantages of the people coming 
to the church on certain days (or nights) to make their 
pledges and receive their cartons of envelopes, or having 
pledges sent in through the mail, or any other method, 
going out into the homes, to my mind, is the ideal way. 
It does several things: 

“1, Their going out gives the men something to do, and 
thus affords a real field of service. That alone makes 
the Visitation plan worth while, I have always used 
men to make the EMV, considering it a man’s chance to 
serve God. 

“2. The homes are visited. In these hurried days we 
have so little time for that! It all helps make a stronger 
church. 
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“3. Visiting in the homes gives the disgruntled a chance 
to express themselves, thus revealing to the pastor cen- 
ters of unrest. 

“4. By the two by two going out method the Commis- 
sioning Service means more, both to the visitors and to 
the congregation, by way of emphasizing the importance 
of benevolence, and how blessed it is to give for God. 
Out of my twenty-five years’ experience I know the 
congregation is blessed a thousand fold when it is urged 
to give for God’s causes around the world, and actually 
‘comes through’ in apportioned benevolence for His 
glory.” . 


More Than 300 New Pledges in 1941 

Last fall when Doctor Swoyer swung back to the Lay- 
men’s Movement program completely, after experiment- 
ing with different methods over a period of years, the 
pledging results were astonishing. More than three 
hundred (300) members pledged who had not pledged 
the previous year! Think what that increase in pledging 
will mean during this year 1942, both to First Church’s 
local work, and to the promotion of the larger work of 
His church in the Ohio Synod, and the work of the 
United Lutheran Church in America through its major 
boards that depend so largely upon the apportionment! 
There is something in this paragraph for those pastors 
and church councilmen who are lukewarm or cold to 
the pledging system to think about! Non-pledging 
church members for everything else, why not for the 
most important thing—their religion? On the same vol- 
untary basis, of course, they pledge for everything else. 
No compulsion. No coercion. No high-pressure pro- 
gram. Only the same love for Christ and our fellowmen 
as for ourselves—that’s all! 


Marks of a Successful Pastor 


There are a variety of reasons why the Every Mem- 
ber Visitation “goes over” in such a big way in the First 
Lutheran Church, Mansfield, Ohio, all centering in 
Doctor Swoyer’s ministry. His twenty-fifth anniversary 
in the ministry, June 10, 1942, was fittingly observed by 
his congregation. The brief account that appeared in 
Tue LUTHERAN under date of July 22, left unrecorded 
vital facts voiced by the vice-president of the council as 
the climax of the anniversary service, as follows: 


“During the time you have been with the First Lutheran 
Church you have at every service preached Jesus Christ 
and Him Crucified. ... You have visited the sick and 
comforted the dying. .. . You have urged the fathers 
and mothers to bring their children to the Lord in Holy 
Baptism. ... You have increased the attendance at Holy 
Communion until the number of communing members 
is the greatest in the history of the congregation... . 
You have insisted on the payment in full of the ap- 
portioned benevolence, and this has been done for the 
last seven years. ... You have been a friendly pastor. 
...In no sense of the word can you ever be accused of 
being ‘high hat.’ . . . You have always been willing to 
go the second mile. . . . Now when all these qualities of 
your ministry have been written, and entered on our 
adding machine, the score total reads: FAITHFUL 
PASTOR.” 


Coming from a member of the church council such a 
statement of facts is not only informing, but revealing, 
in that it summarizes a highly successful pastor’s pro- 
gram—in any kind of congregation. There isn’t an item 
in the above quotation from the church councilmen’s 
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tribute that could not be incorporated in the program 
of the pastor of the smallest mission congregation any- 
where, with gratifying results, 


Facts Worth Remembering 


Doctor Swoyer has proved that the Every Member 
Visitation works in large congregations as well as in 
smaller ones. That’s something worth remembering. 
The Ohio Synod minutes for 1942 show that the con- 
firmed membership of his congregation is 2,580. The 
communing membership is 1,938. These figures repre- 
sent a gain during his pastorate of 695 confirmed mem- 
bers, and 517.communing members. The apportioned 
benevolence for the calendar year 1941 was $8,654, and 
was paid in full, as always. Unapportioned benevolence 
totaled $3,209, nearly half of which ($1,569) went to 
foreign missions. The apportioned and unapportioned 
benevolence totaled $11,733, which was 37.22 per cent 
of the congregation’s total expenditures, $31,601. These 
figures place the congregation among the upper bracket 
congregations in the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, both as to total benevolences paid and percentage 
of total expenditures that went for benevolence ob- 
jectives. 

It is a significant fact that practically all, if not all, 
our upper bracket benevolence congregations make the 
Every Member Visitation every year. 

That fact is an encouragement to every pastor and 
church councilman who favors the annual EMV, and a 
standing challenge to every pastor and church council- 
man who opposes it. 


Concluding Facts and Comments 


1. The treasurer of Doctor Swoyer’s congregation 
remits all apportioned benevolences to the synodical 
treasurer monthly through the years. That’s the easiest 
way to raise the apportionment—and the fairest to the 
synod and the U. L. C. A; just as weekly offerings 
through the envelope system of giving is the easiest way 
for individual members to support their congregational 
budget—and the fairest to the congregation. 

2. Church attendance is stressed constantly. There 
is a very definite relationship between regular attend- 
ance at the regular church services and freewill offer- 
ings for the support of the congregational budget. There 
are evening services as well as morning services at 
First Church. 

3. Three of every four confirmed members com- 
mune. That’s a 75 per cent record, which is consider- 
ably above the average. The percentage of confirmed 
members, reported as communing, for all congregations 
in the U. L. C. A. is 67.7 per cent. 

4, Giving is stressed as an act of worship—the same 
as preaching, teaching, praying, singing, studying the 
scriptures, or partaking of the Lord’s Supper. Just 
suppose all pastors stressed giving like that! 

5. The treasurer’s monthly financial reports are 
models of brevity and simplicity, and so arranged that 
any confirmed member can understand them. One of 
the special features is the comparison of receipts each 
month with the same month the previous year, for the 
different funds, so anyone can tell at a glance any month 
in the year what “the state of the congregation” is. 

The Every Member Visitation—if it is a real one— 
helps along all these different lines, and others bearing 
directly upon spiritual and financial values. 
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The (all—L 


By RutuH SIFFERD SCHNEIDER 


Ir was early in December that John Dean fell ill with 
malaria fever. Dr. Benson said his condition was not 
alarming at first; but day after day passed, and John 
was no better. Janet knew that he was critically ill. 
She and the doctor worked tirelessly with him and did 
all they could to break the fever—but there was so 
little to work with on board the small ship “Brenda.” 

The second week of his illness found Janet and Dr. 
Benson keeping ceaseless vigil. The ship’s captain had 
given them the use of all the ice necessary for giving 
cold baths, the only thing they knew to bring down his 
temperature. Coming out of the sick man’s cabin one 
evening for a few hours’ rest while Dr. Benson was on 
duty, Janet found Rosemary by the door. She had 
dreaded just this, because there was nothing cheering 
to tell Rosemary, who had not even been allowed to see 
John for several days. Then she saw that Rosemary 
was quietly praying, her face pressed close to the out- 
side wall of the cabin. There were tears on her cheeks, 
but there was peace in her eyes as she looked at Janet. 

“T wish I could tell you he was past the crisis,” Janet 
said fervently. “If we can hold out just a little longer, 
perhaps—” 

“T know,” breathed Rosemary, pressing Janet’s hand, 
“and I thank God every minute that you are here. Dr. 
Benson could never have done so much for John alone. 
God must have sent you just for us.” 

“But, Rosemary, you must know that—it may be— 
John might not—” Janet faltered, finding herself unable 
to say the words, but feeling that the other girl must 
not build false hopes. 

Rosemary nodded. “You and Dr. Benson are doing 
all that you can for John. And the others are so good 
to me, too. God is hearing our prayers, and whatever 
happens, He will answer them. How can I be afraid 
when I know this is true?” 

There was no answer to such faith, and Janet felt 
peace steal into her own soul. Later she told Father 
Heyer of her meeting with Rosemary. “How strange,” 
she said, “that Rosemary should be comforting me— 
even though she is facing the real sorrow—yet not 
strange, either, for she possesses the greater faith.” 

“My daughter, you have come a long way in develop- 
ing your faith in these last two months,” was Father 
Heyer’s answer. “Being appreciative of another’s faith 
is proof that your own is growing.” 

Janet nodded thoughtfully. “I know this is true, 
Father Heyer, and I know I have you to thank for guid- 
ing me thus far.” 

The next day John Dean’s fever broke, and after a 
couple of days more while crew and passengers waited 
in suspense, Dr. Benson pronounced the patient past the 
crisis. The whole crew knelt with the missionaries on 
that day to raise prayers of thanksgiving to God; and 
praying thus, Janet felt herself at last at peace with 
God and in complete harmony with the other mission- 
aries. 

The patient recovered slowly, but was able to be car- 
ried on deck the day the ship rounded the Cape of Good 
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Hope, which Rosemary said really meant just that to 
them. Christmas followed soon and Janet wrote to Aunt 
Molly that she had never spent so strange a Christmas, 
but yet such a soul-satisfying one. There was no tree, 
and the gifts were few and trifling; but there were 
Christmas carols and the Christmas story, and complete 
happiness in the hearts of eight people who had ded- 
icated their lives to the Babe of Bethlehem. 

Madagascar was sighted a few weeks later, and after 
they had reached Zanzibar, where the missionaries spent 
several days visiting the native bazaar and being enter- 
tained in Oriental fashion by the Sultan of Muscat, it 
seemed as if their voyage was rapidly coming to an end. 

The last few weeks were spent in study with renewed 
energy—a united group once more—and the rest of the 
voyage passed uneventfully. 

On the night before the “Brenda” was expected to 
land in Colombo, Janet found herself unable to sleep. 
About midnight she dressed and went on deck. It was 
a beautiful night and the stars seemed close enough to 
touch. God seemed nearer to Janet than ever before, 
and she began to realize that her aim in life had com- 
pletely changed in these five short months. When she 
started on the voyage it had been her one ambition to 
care for the physical needs of her patients; now it was 
her earnest purpose to serve God wherever He might 
need her and to try to give these people with whom she 
was to work the faith and the way of life which meant 
everything to her. When she had asked to be sent to 
Ceylon, she had looked down on foreign missionaries as 
a whole and had no desire to be one; now she was thank- 
ing God that He was giving her an opportunity to be 
worthy of being called a missionary. Janet’s heart over- 
flowed with thankfulness to the Dows, the Deans, the 
others, and most of all to Father Heyer, for showing her 
by their pure examples wherein she had been wrong in 
her thinking. Naturally, Janet’s thoughts turned to Ted 
Huston, but without fear or self-consciousness she knew 
that she could take up her work beside him if need be. 
This high calling to which she had given herself seemed 
so far above and beyond their misunderstanding that it 
had ceased to cause heartache any longer. With one last 
look at the star-lighted universe, Janet went back to 
ted and to peaceful sleep. 

* * * 

On March 16, the eight passengers of the “Brenda” 
landed and were met by representatives of their various 
denominations. The Dows took Father Heyer with them 
for the few days that intervened before he could sail 
for South India. With many promises and plans to see 
each other often, the little band dispersed, and Janet 
found herself in the care of the head nurse of her hos- 
pital, Miss Stevenson, a delightful woman of about fifty 
years. 

Miss Stevenson plunged into the business at hand at 
once as she piloted Janet through the strange streets of 
Colombo. “Now, Miss Morehouse, we discussed you pro 
and con last night at staff meeting,” she began, and her 
smile took the sting from her words. “Since you are 
probably not too familiar with the language as yet, we 
shall let you work with the Bible women for a while, 
for they can help you in using the language and in learn- 
ing the customs of Ceylon and its people.” 

She paused and looked at Janet, who nodded eager 
assent. 


—- 
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Miss Stevenson proceeded. “Perhaps you know that 
the Bible women are converted Christians who go among 
our patients reading to them from the Bible and teach- 
ing them the Gospel when they ask questions and seem 
to want to know more about Jesus’ way of life. They 
are the real evangelists of the hospital because the rest 
of us are so busy with the medical work that we cannot 
actually teach and preach.” 

“T shall be glad to begin wherever you say, Miss 
Stevenson,” replied Janet enthusiastically. “It seems a 
very good idea for me to begin with the Bible women, 
for I know so little about evangelistic type of missionary 
work and I need to know more.” 

Miss Stevenson was pleased with the willingness and 
co-operative spirit which Janet showed. As the days 
passed she was continually more gratified at the easy 
adjustment Janet made and how soon she endeared her- 
self to all with whom she worked. 

It was the third day of Janet’s new life that Ted Hus- 
ton met her coming out of a convalescent ward where 
she had just helped a Bible woman lead a religious 
service. “Hello, Janet,” he said shaking her hand. “I 
received your letter, and of course I’m glad you let me 
know you were coming. I told them you were a nurse 
of the finest kind and tried to get them to put you right 
on duty. I knew you wouldn’t like this work with the 
Bible women, but because of the language and—” 

“Oh, but Ted,” interrupted Janet. “I love it. I’m 
learning such a lot from these women—a lot besides cus- 
toms and language. They make me ashamed of my 
Christianity when I see what Christians they are.” 

Ted looked at Janet again as though he were seeing 
her for the first time. He saw a radiant and completely 
happy young woman, whose face shone with a glow 
from within, a glow which nothing could dim, because 
behind it was the strength of a great faith in God and 
the reality of service in His name. 

“Janet, you’ve changed,” cried Ted joyfully. 

Janet looked up at him in wonder and with dawning 
understanding. “Why, Ted, you mean?—why, you’ve 
changed, too. Is that what you tried to tell me? I 
thought—” 

“You thought I’d changed my mind about loving you,” 
finished Ted. “I know I didn’t make anything plain. I 
was trying to tell you I’d found out what it means to be 
a foreign missionary and all our modern thoughts were 
not practical. I didn’t see any peace for you working out 
here under those ideas, or any happiness for us together 
because we would be seeing our work so differently.” 
Ted paused and the two of them walked to the end of 
the piazza in silence and stood looking down the long, 
quaint street of Colombo. The man spoke softly, “But 
now—Janet?” 

“But now,” Janet repeated and her hand reached for 
Ted’s on the stone railing, “now God has shown me 
what it means to be a missionary, too.” 

* * * 

On Sunday, March 20, Father Christian Heyer had 
just finished preaching in the famous old church in 
which the venerable Christian Frederick Schwartz had 
preached eighty years before in Colombo. He had had 
a pleasant sojourn with the Protestant missionaries of 
Colombo, but his energetic spirit was anxious to be on 
his way to South India where he hoped to found his 
Lutheran mission. As he was leaving the church in 
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company with the Dows he heard his name called 
softly, “Father Heyer, Father Heyer,” and turning saw 
Janet Morehouse and Ted Huston whom she introduced. 

“Sir,” said Ted directly. “Janet and I want you to 
marry us. She says you made her into a real mission- 
ary and so we want you to make us into the best pair of 
missionaries God can use anywhere.” 

Father Heyer beamed, looking from one to the other. 
“May God bless you, my children, and keep you ever 
as completely in His service as you are at this moment.” 
So saying, he led the way back into the church. 

[THE Enp] 


HOW ABOUT IT, FELLOW LUTHERAN? 
(Continued from page 7) 


Now is the time for a study course on the Christian 
home. Young people and old should be gathered to- 
gether to study the home. Let the young people study 
the building of a home and their parents study child 
nurture and Christian family living. New courses are 
now available. Pastors should confer with young 
couples considering marriage. Parents should be guided 
in family worship. 


CHILDREN 

War, with all its patriotic appeal, is a glamorous time 
for children of all ages. Their emotional life is deeply 
stirred. Children are thrilled with flags, and uniforms, 
and guns, and airplanes. At the same time they are 
moved with deep emotion toward other nations and 
races, especially those with which we are at war. 
Hatreds are developed. 

Children are affected by fear, anxiety, and hysteria. 
Most of the talk in homes revolves about the war and 
children are influenced by it. 

Many children are forced to live without the influence 
of a father because of his absence from home. In some 
cases children are deprived of both parents as both 
parents work during the waking hours. Thousands of 
children are almost caring for themselves. 

The church must not let up in its work with children. 
The Sunday school must go on with an improved pro- 
gram, the Children of the Church must broaden its 
activities, and the Luther League must provide for the 
older children. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


What of the future in the lives of our people if in 
moving from place to place they do not keep in contact 
with the church? What of the future in the lives of our 
people if because of transportation problems and in- 
adequate time schedules our people are kept away from 
the church? What of the future in the lives of our 
people if our families and our children are allowed to 
stand the strains and the neglect of war times without 
the ministries of the church? And what of the church 
in future years if for an extended time our children, 
young people, and parents are allowed or are forced to 
become negligent in their church attendance, interest, 
and support? The church will suffer for years to come. 
Much of the work already accomplished will have to be 
done over again, and with a weaker force to do it. The 
church must be planning and building for tomorrow. 
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Among 
Too Much Talk 


TuerE has been too much talk for a long time. Most 
of us have been vaguely aware of the problem. So long 
as it has not been too annoying to us personally, we 
have brushed it away lightly. It has .been slightly 
irritating, as the humming of a mosquito is irritating. 
We haven’t liked it very well, and we have known that 
there was a strong possibility that we might be bitten. 
Just the same, we didn’t feel called upon to take very 
strong measures, 

Now that the spreading of rumors has been classed 
with sabotage as a way of giving aid to the enemy, we 
feel differently. Gossip now affects us like the hum of 
a mosquito in a malaria infected region. We may be 
bitten—and if we are, the bite may be deadly. We grow 
less and less tolerant of the person whose tongue is 
“hung in a pivot.” 

We want no curb on our freedom of speech or of the 
press. As every American likes to say, “This is a free 
country, and I can say what I please.” We want com- 
plete freedom to express well-considered opinions. Un- 
fortunately, the people who are quickest to express 
their opinions are the people who take least time to 
consider what they are going to say before they speak. 

Have you ever stopped to wonder what makes peo- 
ple talk? Language was presumably invented to make 
the exchange of ideas easy. There are a few who still 
use it for that purpose. 

Calvin Coolidge pops into our minds as an outstand- 
ing example of one who never spoke unless he had 
something to say. We all know of the time he was in- 
terviewed by a reporter. To one question after another 
he replied, “I have no comment to make.” As the crest- 
fallen reporter turned sadly away, the President called 
him back to add, “Don’t quote me.” Such economy of 
words would be commendable, if it did not sometimes 
lead to misunderstanding of ideas, as it did in Mr. C.’s 
famous “I do not choose to run.” So long as the issue is 
kept clear—as it was in his account of the sermon in 
which the minister was against sin—brevity can be a 
virtue. 

Few people are equal to such self-restraint. If they 
give the others present an equal chance to express them- 
selves, that’s about the best we can expect. It may be 
the influence of the “increase your charm’ movement, 
apparent in the women’s magazines, which is respon- 
sible for the increase in the number of women to be 
found in this group. Possibly it is the higher standard 
of education among modern women. Or it may be that 
the recent emphasis on athletics for women has given 
them an attitude of good sportsmanship even in con- 


versation. At any rate, fewer women deserve the title, 


“the weaker sex with the stronger tongue,” than was 
formerly the case. Quite as many women as men are 
willing to give the other fellow a fifty-fifty chance to 
talk. 

Some people talk because they want to share their 
knowledge with others. The parent tries to interpret the 
world to his child. The returned traveler and the stu- 
dent of current events are eager to tell what they know. 


Ourselves ... 


THE LUTHERAN 


By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


The minister and the Christian layman want to share 
with others an experience of God. 

Others talk from a desire to exchange and develop 
ideas. They bring their knowledge and their opinions 
to a discussion as women bring things to a “covered 
dish” luncheon. One brings scalloped potatoes. One 
brings meat loaf. One brings a salad. Another brings a 
pie, and soon a balanced meal is assembled. In the same 
way people who enjoy “good talk” bring their own 
knowledge and viewpoint to mingle with those of their 
friends and produce a balanced picture of the subject 
under discussion. 

Those who talk so that they may share their knowl- 
edge or exchange their ideas: are seldom afraid of 
silence, as many people are. Have you ever noticed how 
uneasy some people become when a silence falls over a 
group or between two individuals? They begin to grasp 
frantically at conversation—at straws. Often they will 
say something inane rather than say nothing at all. They 
are afraid of silence because they are afraid of what 
other people may be thinking. The conversation must 
be kept going at any price. 

Many use the spoken word to protect themselves from 
reality. So long as they can keep on talking, they are 
safe in a world of their own devising. Even the things 
they talk about have a fictional quality while they are 
talking. 

Margaret Halsey suggests that some people talk to 
make a good impression on themselves by making a 
good impression on someone else. 

But whatever the reason for our much speaking, the 
fact remains that there is too much of it. 


White Flags Flying 


THE white flag is generally supposed to be the sign of 
surrender, or at least of the desire for a truce. It is hard 
to think of white banners as symbols of defiance. Only 
in Malta, where anything can happen, could such a thing 
be possible. 

One visitor to Malta tells us that the women of that 
island take particular pride in turning out snowy 
washes. No matter how heavy the bombing—and it is 
practically impossible for us to imagine the extent to 
which that little spot on the map has been bombed—no 
matter how thick the smoke from burning buildings and 
the hail of anti-aircraft shrapnel, the wash must go out. 
And it must be immaculate. Its cleanliness, under con- 
ditions that would excuse anything, would be a call to 
courage if the Maltese did not take it so for granted. 
But they take courage for granted, too. 

It is going to take increasing courage for homemakers 
in this country to remain homemakers as the demand 
for women industrial workers grows. The things that 
any woman does at home seem so insignificant compared 
with what she could do in a “job.” Whatever she does 
this week will probably need to be done again next 
week. Moreover, it is the sort of thing that is simply 
taken for granted. She may need to remind herself 
often that she is flying the Maltese banner of defiance. 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife . . 
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What Is a Sissy? 


Joan Lathrop Saves the Day 


Marx had been scowling at his cereal for some time. 
My husband and I exchanged glances. Years of prac- 
tice have made us expert at carrying on silent conver- 
sations. 

“What have we here?” ‘ 

“T haven't the faintest idea. Better not pay any at- 
tention to him. He'll get over it soon.” 

“T think you are right. But I can’t understand his 
acting like this.” 

“Oh, well, everyone gets moody now and then.” 

I don’t know how long the silent discussion might 
have gone on if Joan had not caught us. ‘““Why are you 
looking at each other like that?” 

“Like what?” laughed Jerry. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Sort of funny.” 

“Now you have insulted us. Did you hear that, 
Mother? Joan says we look sort of funny.” 

Ordinarily such a sally would have brought some re- 
sponse from Mark. Even rather feeble attempts to be 
witty usually amuse him. This morning, however, he 
regarded us with a glance that hovered between: bore- 
dom and sullenness. 

“May I have another piece of toast?” he asked in the 
tone of one who doesn’t really expect much of life and 
is only inquiring as a matter of form. 

“Certainly, Mark. How about a little jam?” 

“Thank you.” His politeness was frigid. My self- 
control would certainly have broken but for a warning 
glance from my husband. To my relief, Mark could 
stand the inner pressure no longer. His displeasure 
broke from him in a rush. 

“If people are going to be ministers, I don’t see why 
they have children. Ministers’ children can’t do any- 
thing.” 

For a minute I was so angry I almost burst into 
speech. A recital of the number of times I had gone out 
of my way to see that he and Joan had everything their 
classmates had and did everything worthwhile that their 
classmates did was on the tip of my tongue. For- 
tunately, my husband took the floor first. 

“Ministers’ children can’t do anything? That’s a bit 
of news to me. Who gave you that idea?” 

“T thought of it myself. Have to go to church every 
Sunday and everything.” 

“Don’t you like to go to church?” Joan was amazed. 
Her father and her brother ignored her and she sub- 
sided. 

“There are a good many people in church every Sun- 
day besides ministers’ children, Mark.” 

“Not boys, though.” 

“How about Tommy? Seems to me I see him there 
pretty often. Or isn’t he a boy?” 

“Skinny says Tommy is a sissy, and he isn’t going to 
bother with him any more.’ 

Skinny again! My heart sank. Whence everything 
seems to be going smoothly in the Lathrop household, 
up pops Skinny! We’ve talked the matter over so often. 
Shall we forbid Mark to play with him, or shall we not? 
After all, we can’t shut our children up in glass cases 


and make for them the kind of world we want them to 
live in, filled with people of whom we both approve. 
Life isn’t like that. Mark and Joan will both have to 
run up against real life. 

It sounds fine in theory, but sometimes I wonder. 
There is something rather attractive about direct action 
these days. Why not just say, “We’ve had enough 
Skinny. You are to have nothing more to do with him.” 
Of course, as Jerry points out, that immediately makes 
a martyr of Skinny and gives him an appeal that he now 
lacks. And it might lead to Mark’s deceiving us. 

“How long have you known Tommy?” Jerry asked. 

“T don’t know. As long as we’ve been in Bordenville, 
I guess. Why?” 

“I’m just trying to figure something out. How long 
have you known Skinny?” That ridiculous nickname 
sounds more ridiculous than usual when my husband 
pronounces it. 

“Since he came to town, year before last.” 

“That means he’s known Tommy a year and a half 
or two years, doesn’t it?” 

“T guess so.” 

“Yet Skinny knows Tommy better than you do?” 

Mark began to squirm. “Well, he saw a lot of Tommy 
while I was at camp and at grandmother’s I guess.” 

“Did he?” 

“Why, sure. Only Tommy wasn’t allowed to do a lot 
of things Skinny likes to do—like, well, like going fish- 
ing on Sunday.” 

“So that makes Tommy a sissy? And if you can’t go 
it’s because you're a minister’s child and ‘can’t do any- 
thing’? It wouldn’t be because there are better things 
to do on Sunday and because you can go fishing six 
days a week? Don’t you think your friend Skinny is a 
bit mixed up?” 

Mark was no match for this adult argumentation. He 
was silenced, but not convinced. I was feeling ruefully 
that Jerry had gone to a lot of trouble for nothing when 
help came from an unexpected quarter. 

“Skinny!” sniffed Joan, “Skinny! He kissed a girl.” 

“He what?” 

As Joan went on to offer proof of her statement, Mark 
looked incredulous, then crestfallen, then wrathful. His 
pent up feelings burst forth in one word. “Sissy!” 


Naughty 
Nora’s 


Nonsense 


WueEn I behold a work of art 
And loudly sing its praise, 

I so enjoy my “genteel” part 
It buoys me up for days. 


\ . Vo Ny 
NAUGHTY NORA 
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SiGe Sirians 


But I say unto you, that everyone who is angry with 
his brother shall be in danger of the judgment. 
Matthew 5: 22 


In addressing a class of trainees recently an army 
officer told them it was impossible to fight successfully 
without hate in their hearts. But he explained that their 
hate should be against the evils fought and not against 
persons or nation. As St. Paul wrote, “Be ye angry and 
sin not.” And he added, “Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath” (Ephesians 4: 26). When Jesus said that 
the one “who is angry with his brother” is “in danger 
of the judgment,” he not only referred to the evil as 
being against a “brother,” but, according to some ancient 
authorities as translated in the Authorized Version, 
“without a cause.” The cause as well as the object are 
the weighty considerations in God’s sight. 


+ + + 


If a man thinketh himself to be something when he 
is nothing, he deceiveth himself. Galatians 6: 3 


“FLAUNTING the perpendicular pronoun” is the usual, 
selfish way. The Christlike way is to level the proud 
self into humility. The towering mountains that lift their 
peaks in pride appear flattened when seen from the air- 
plane. Even so, the proudest egotist, with all his wealth 
or might, is not greater in God’s sight than the poorest 
good man in a hovel. The picture of self, as seen from 
heaven’s high levels, reveals the true perspective. 


See ee 


Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ.... For each man shall bear his own burdens. 
Galatians 6:2, 5 


“THE seeming contradictions in the Bible portray in 
reality the fulness of many-sided truth.” To bear “one 
another’s burdens” is the humanitarian and the Chris- 
tian way; to‘help lift the loads of others is to “fulfil the 
law of Christ.” But to bear one’s “own burden” is 
obligatory. There is a load that can be borne only by 
the one who is burdened. Such is likened, in the word 
Paul uses, to the necessary bundle or “pack” of the 
traveler. “Each man shall bear his own pack.” Each 
must suffer his own pain, shed his own tears, and die 
his own death; yet the yoke can be lightened by the 
sympathy and co-operation of a fellow yoke-bearer. 


+ + + 


Let him that is taught in the word communicate unto 
him that teacheth in all good things. Galatians 6:6 


It is customary in some churches for the catechumens 
to present a gift of appreciation to the pastor at the time 
of confirmation. When St. Paul speaks of “him that is 
taught” he uses our word for “catechumen.” The word 
translated “communicate” means “share.” “All good 
things” should be shared, whether in teaching or giving. 
Each one in the church should appreciate the peculiar 
talents of his fellow members and accord them due 
honor and support. Likewise, each should recognize the 
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special needs of the others, and provide accordingly. 
“All for one and one for all,” is a fitting motto for 
Christ’s family, the members of His church. 


+ + + 


For so is the will of God, that by well-doing ye 


should put to silence the ignorance of foolish men. 
I Peter 2: 16 


Two neighboring farmers lived in continual feud 
across their falling fences. Neither would repair the 
rails. They quarreled over dividing lines while their 
farms went to ruin. But a change came when Jim, Jr., 
grew up and began to transform things on his side of 
the fence. His industry and good management became 
contagious as his acres were developed. And then down 
came the old cause of contention as a new fence was 
built at the volunteered expense of the enterprising 
farmer. Through “well-doing” “the ignorance of foolish 
men” will in time be “put to silence.” 


+ + + 


Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my 
weaknesses, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me. II Corinthians 12:9 


Every distinguished man has had a great ambition. 
Alexander’s was to be a conqueror; Caesar’s to unify 
and rule a great empire; Demosthenes’ to be an orator; 
Washington’s to found a free nation; Lincoln’s firmly 
to establish a free democracy “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” St. Paul’s one great am- 
bition was, “That the power of Christ may rest upon” 
him. Try the secret of his achievements and see what 
wonders it will work in your heart and life. 


+ + + 


Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain 
thee: he shall never suffer the righteous to be moved. 
Psalm 55: 2 


In the story of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” the burden of 
Christian fell from his back and rolled away into a cave 
near the foot of the cross. Then only could he go on 
unhampered. Into the open grave near Calvary many 
cast their burdens, then reach down and take them to 
their bosoms again. At the invitation of the great 
Burden-bearer the casting away by faith of the burden 
of sin is too often followed by) the taking it up forth- 
with in faithlessness, The positive way is to hand every- 
thing over to Jesus Christ and let Him remove it all 
forever. He will “never suffer the righteous to be 
moved.” 


PRAYER 


“Jesus, Master, Whom I serve, 
Though so feebly and so ill; 
Strengthen hand and heart and nerve 
All thy bidding to fulfill; 
Open thou mine eyes to see 
All the work Thou hast for me.” 
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What Faith? 


In the religious section of Time, issue of August 17, 
is a “meaty” article entitled “What Faith?” There is 
much food for thought in its quoted declaration by 
notable church leaders, and in the provocative question 
as to the kind of faith, if any, that dominates Christen- 
dom in the present world crisis. The commentator 
claims the churches in the United States are “shilly- 
shallying about the war’ and refers to “the missing faith 
without which victory cannot be won by the United 
Nations.” In contrast is “the dynamic faith born in Rus- 
sia, Germany and Japan,’ which “found expression in 
the deification of their own nation and race.” This is 
also admitted in the report of John Foster Dulles, chair- 
man of the Federal Council of Churches’ Commission 
to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace (Time, 
March 16). “Between the two world wars,” he says, 
“Wwe were a people without a faith,” and he adds, “It is, 
of course, impossible to perpetuate a spiritual vacuum 
throughout the world.” Anent this passive attitude the 
Bishop of Chichester broadcast: “We must have a faith 
equal to that of the Nazis or we shall not win.” 

Mr. Dulles claims, however, that things are becoming 
different and “the leaders of America, without regard 
to party or creed, are determined that this shall not 
happen again. We recognize,” he continues, “that mili- 
tary victory will be hardly won, and if won, will prove 
but illusory unless there is born in ourselves that faith 
which makes men strong and fills them with a sense of 
mission in the world. We also realize that that faith 
will lead only to another war unless it be a righteous 
faith which seeks, in a spirit of brotherhood, to achieve 
the general welfare.” 

“What faith?” the religious columnist asks. More 
appropriately, it strikes us, his question should appear 
in some other column; for the “faith” he refers to is of 
a different kind from that which we of the church are 
accustomed to consider under the heading of “religion.” 
The nationalistic faith referred to by Mr. Dulles and his 
commission has a religious flavor when related to the 
“sense of mission in the world” and the “spirit of broth- 
erhood” which seeks “to achieve the general welfare.” 
But even this “righteous faith” is discounted by the 
columnist as too vague and negative. The faith the lat- 
ter champions is evidently that which is “a by-product 
of social reorganization” or which “springs from a 
political and economic program.” 


The U.L.C.A.’s Announcement 


A somewuat left-handed compliment is paid the 
United Lutheran Church in the above article when it 
states that ours is the “only one major denomination 
that has placed itself unequivocally behind the United 
States war effort” in the eight months since Pearl 
Harbor. “Left-handed,” we say, because he added that 
“no major church has had the courage to take the op- 
posite stand and state unequivocally that the church’s 
job is religion, not war.’ Surely there can be no thought 
in the mind of anyone that the U. L. C. A. takes any 
position save that “the church’s job is religion, not war.” 
We do not straddle the fence. A more clear-cut state- 
ment can hardly be made than the several official and 
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semi-official utterances that have been expressed in the 
months since our country and our American way of life 
have been attacked. The whole matter has been be- 
fuddled by the loose use of the word “faith,” which in 
its highest sense is a spiritual relation with God. Any 
lesser faiths are inadequate to the ultimate salvation 
and welfare of the individual and the race. They who 
are otherwise minded are like those referred to by the 
prophet Isaiah, as aptly quoted at the conclusion of the 
querying article: “Woe to them that go down to Egypt 
for help;—and trust in chariots—and in horsemen, be- 
cause they are very strong; but they look not unto the 
Holy One of Israel, neither seek the Lord.” 


Victory for United Nations 


EIGHTY-SEVEN outstanding church leaders committed 
themselves to the positive belief that “this war must be 
won by the United Nations. At issue,” they declared, 
“are our Christian concept of man’s destiny, and our 
opportunity, for years to come, to work toward a larger 
earthly fulfillment of that destiny. As Christians we 
cannot remain silent.” 

Among the signers of this statement are the Rev. Dr. 
Luther A. Weigle, president of the Federal Council of 
Churches; bishops of the Episcopal and Methodist 
churches; leaders of the Presbyterian, Baptist, Congre- 
gational and Quaker denominations; sixteen college 
and seminary presidents; and such well-known char- 
acters as John R. Mott, Reinhold Niebuhr, and Daniel 
A. Poling. Speaking individually rather than officially 
these eighty-seven signatories declared: “We do not fail 
to remember that we are united with our foes by a com- 
mon humanity and by our common need of divine 
grace. We renounce hatred and vengeance... . That 
our nation is by no means guiltless of the sins of omis- 
sion which have made this war, we confidently acknowl- 
edge.” In making this admission, however, they do not 
concede that the responsibility of the United Nations 
for the war is “of a piece with that of the leaders of 
those nations whose aggression began it.” 

These leaders in Christian thought assert further as 
their conviction: “In the outcome of this war ethical 
issues are at stake to which no Christian can remain 
indifferent. Totalitarian aggression must be halted or 
there will be no peace and order in the world. Our 
nation has faced that issue and made its choice. .. . Our 
consciences, as Christians, support that decision. . . 
Victory for the Axis powers would bring moral and 
spiritual disaster for their own people no less than for 
those of the conquered nations. As Christians we face 
these facts and wholeheartedly assume our share of the 
price which must be paid in effort, sacrifice and suffer- 
ing to save mankind from such a fate. 

“Confidently, therefore, and humbly we seek God’s 
guidance and strength as we dedicate ourselves to the 
defeat of the aggressors now at large in the world and to 
the establishment of that world order to which Chris- 
tians and men of good will in all lands aspire and for 
which the military victory of the United Nations has 
now become indispensable.” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WE have seen with our own eyes and heard with our 
own ears the person of whose existence we had high 
hopes but no assurance. Recently we met and talked 
with him. In the course of our conversation, which 
touched upon Lutheranism at home and abroad, he 
said, “I have not been a member of blank Lutheran 
Church a great while. The fact is that while I was 
brought up in a Christian home where regular church 
attendance was a parental requirement, my business 
for a considerable period involved frequent absences 
from my home over week-ends and I got out of the 
habit of church going. But a few years ago I realized 
that my children were the recipient’s of religious in- 
struction despite the fact that their father was at best 
a neutral observer, and probably an opposing influence 
upon the work in which the Sunday school and pastor 
of the church were devoting time and ability. I made 
up my mind to correct my indifference.” 


UNEXPLAINABLE ETHICS 

Ir was emphatically an event—our meeting with a 
man who was unwilling to be a neutral or a drag on 
those from whom his children were receiving instruc- 
tion in religion, and thereby shown the way of spiritual 
development, the completion of which is at the opened 
door of heaven. We have known more than a few peo- 
ple who deemed the grant of permission for their chil- 
dren to go to Sunday school a favor for which they 
could claim merit. Many men of business boast that 
they pay their way through life. “No one supplies them 
with food, clothing, shelter and the cost of numerous 
pleasures.” Yet they have no hesitancy in accepting the 
church’s ministration as something to which their posi- 
tion in life entitles them, with no reciprocal participa- 
tion. We do not desire the title of calamity howlers and 
we are not pessimists. But both history and personal 
experience authorize the warning that the decline in 
religious instruction in homes and in church schools has 
already given opportunity for a false philosophy of life 
to permeate North American culture. The human 
wrecks that are seen in our streets, that crowd our jails, 
that by their indifference threaten the continuation of 
free government are not traceable to the use of the in- 
stitutions maintained by the churches but by the neglect 
of them. To the degree that secularism has driven our 
business principles as well as our colleges and univer- 
sities toward proclaiming the philosophy of materialism, 
the “stay at home” nominal church member is a con- 
tributor. To the extent of his non-participation in the 
practises of worship, he is a partner in the production 
and protection of an evil influence. 

But most to be feared is the ultimate judgment when 
every man must appear before God to give an account 
of his deeds done in the flesh. Our Lord has given a 
specific revelation concerning that one, who hid his 
talent in a napkin. For him the day of judgment is not 
pleasant to contemplate. He was definite in His distinc- 
tions among persons. They who were not with Him 
were against Him. There are no provisions for the 
neutrals. Mere observers were described in contrast to 
the Good Samaritan. 


U. L. C. A. AND THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 

CONSIDERATION of our relations with the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America will not 
be a new experience for the U. L. C. A. in convention 
assembled. Examination of the minutes shows that at 
the first, the “merger meeting” in 1918 at which cor- 
porately the United Lutheran Church came into being, 
felicitations were received from the Council in an ad- 
Gress delivered in person by its secretary, Dr. Charles 
S. Macfarland. The response was offered by the late 
Dr. Charles M. Jacobs. It took the form of a three-part 
resolution, of which number two expressed “gratifica- 
tion at the success of the Federal Council in providing 
a medium through which the evangelical churches of 
the country have been able to co-operate for common 
objects, especially during the period of war.” 

Number three of the Jacobs’ resolution gave au- 
thority to the Executive Board to determine the rela- 
tions of the United Lutheran Church to the Federal 
Council. In 1920 as Part VIII of what we have come to 
title “The Washington Declaration,’ the Executive 
Board reported that among “the chief external organiza- 
tions and movements that have received attention and 
consideration” in the biennium 1918 to 1920, were three 
of the four movements for church union or co-opera- 
tion. One of these was the Federal Council of Churches. 
On motion of Dr. S. W. Herman, the Executive Board 
was directed to send not less than three “visitors” to the 
Quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council in Boston 
in 1920. . 

It was at the following U. L. C. A. convention, 1922, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., that relationships to, as well as with, 
the Federal Council were given extended consideration. 
Pages 72 to 87 inclusive of the minutes of that meeting 
were required to record investigations, analyses of prin- 
ciples involved, and conclusions. The decision adopted 
by the convention was refusal to become a member of 
the Federal Council, but the respectful request for an 
agreement to enter into consultative relationships. 

This phrase, which deserves distinction from co- 
opted membership, was given significance as follows: 
(1) “The relationship shall be of a consultative char- 
acter, by which the United Lutheran Church may have 
a voice but no vote; thus securing to it entire autonomy 
from beginning to end, in regard to the decisions and 
actions of the Federal Council of Churches, and at the 
same time the privilege of co-operating in such tasks 
and problems as it may elect.” The second condition 
asserted the right of the Executive Board to appoint its 
own representatives “who shall be its spokesmen and 
who shall report to the Executive Board.” 

The minutes of the Buffalo convention indicate the 
sincere and conscientious seriousness of those who pre- 
pared this report. Therein it was stated and argued that: 

(1) The Federal Council in its confessional declara- 
tions shows too little importance “to the faith and its 
confession.” 

'(2) The Council exhibits a too strong tendency to set 
up much machinery in the effort to have the world in its 
crganisms follow Christian principles, even though the 
world in these organisms has not been converted to 
Christian principles. 
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(3) The Federal Council “does not clearly, definitely, 
and specifically set forth the things in which the 
churches may co-operate without any one of them being 
led into acquiescence with what it regards as error or 
into the suppression of its testimony to the truth which 
it holds.” 

After calling attention to spheres of activity in which 
it could not co-operate, the report names “interests 
which are common to all of the churches and in regard 
to which there may be a certain measure of co-opera- 
tion.” 

The proposals as presented by the appointed rep- 
resentatives of the Executive Board were accepted by 
the Federal Council. Appointments were made to four 
commissions as follows: Administrative, Washington 
Committee (Army and Navy Chaplains), Christian 
Education, and International Justice and Good Will. 
Twelve men were named, and the consultative relation- 
ships thereby established have been maintained ever 
since. But the departments in which the U. L. C. A. 
has maintained consultative connections and our per- 
sonell as reported in the minutes of the 1940 conven- 
tion are: 

Executive Committee—Zenan M. Corbe, D.D., and 
Clarence E. Krumbholz, D.D. 

Social Committee—C. Franklin Koch, D.D. 

Radio—W. H. Greever, D.D. 

Worship—L. D. Reed, D.D. 

In 1924 an appropriation to the Federal Council of 
Churches in the sum of $1,000, annually was placed in 
the U. L. C. A. budget. In 1940, this amount was 
doubled. The sum of $4,000 is now proposed. 


The Church 


Contributed by Dr. W. H. GreEEvER 


Christ is the Head of the Church. It is His creation. 
He builds it of living souls, as sinners turn to Him in 
repentance and faith and accept Him as Saviour and 
Lord. It is like a house, but more like a household, a 
family. It is likened to a living body. It is called the 
Bride of Christ. St. Paul says: “Christ also loved the 
church, and gave himself for it; that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the washing of water by the word, 
that he might present it to himself a glorious church, 
not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that 
it should be holy and without blemish.” The only true 
conception of what the church is, is Christ’s conception 
of it. Under that conception no appreciation of the 
church can be too great. 


True Membership in the Church is Known by God 
Alone. Christ said: “I know my sheep, and am known 
of mine.” The membership of the church includes all 
real disciples of Christ and no others. Men recognize 
each other as members of the church simply on the basis 
of confession and profession of discipleship; but no man 
can answer for another on the genuineness of the pro- 
fession. On that each one answers for himself, and lives 
his life in evidence of his profession. On that basis the 
church on earth is organized for the fulfillment of its 
mission; and while this organized membership of the 
church on earth has many spots and blemishes, and un- 
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deniably has many goats among the sheep, it is still true 
that the church on earth is, beyond all comparison, the 
one institution through which God is glorified, lives are 
transformed, and the highest blessings are transmitted 
to mankind. The very fact that the world is so severe 
in its condemnation of the inconsistencies in the lives 
of professing members of the church is an unintended 
tribute to the character of the church. 


The Mission of the Church is Redemptive. As the 
church on earth is composed of those who have accepted 
redemption from sin, through the life, death and resur- 
rection of Christ, so the church has been commissioned 
by Christ, its Head, to be His agency through which to 
bring His redemption to all mankind, even to every 
creature, through His Gospel. That is the redemptive 
mission of the church on earth, and must always be its 
supreme purpose in all of its work. This mission is ful- 
filled first by bringing souls to the acceptance of Christ 
as their Saviour, and then by continuous ministry to 
believers that they may grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Thus the 
church serves through preaching, teaching and witness- 
ing; and through worship, counseling and the ministry 
of love and mercy. The church is the minister of God’s 
grace, and to it God has committed His means of Grace 
—the Word and Sacraments. Its activities are evan- 
gelism, education, and serving love—all reinforced by 
its service of worship, and its pastoral ministry. 


The Unity of the Church is Spiritual. The unity of 
the church is real, though mystical and undefinable. 
No manifestation of this real unity is ever complete or 
wholly reliable. The truest manifestation is in the con- 
fession of acceptance of the truth as it is in Jesus. Or- 
ganizational union is no true manifestation of unity, 
except in so far as it expresses agreement in confession 
of faith. It effected merely as a matter of policy, ex- 
pediency or sentiment, organizational union may be 
more of a manifestation of a compromise with the world 
than a manifestation of the true unity of the church. 
Likewise, the mission of the church, as defined by 
Christ, requires that programs of service must be con- 
sistent with His purpose to have His full and pure Gos- 
pel preached and taught, and federations for co-opera- 
tive programs of mere social service are no true man- 
ifestation of the unity of the church. Any organizational 
union which is not based on confessional agreement in 
faith may be more of a manifestation of disunity than 
of unity. What is held in common in faith is a good and 
legitimate ground for cordial and sincere conferences 
for fuller agreements and confessions, and the develop- 
ments of unity, but are no grounds for the assumptions 
of unity which does not exist. 

A “solid front” composed of a single line in uniform, 
on dress parade, has neither the power of resistance nor 
of crusade, and is a deception doomed to disaster. 

Church unity is a product of divine grace, not a 
human creation. It may be a human discovery only. 
Its manifestation is not a thing for display in parade, 
but a thing for demonstration in loyalty to Christ, and 
the truth as it is in Him. Organization is chiefly a mat- 
ter of human arrangement. It can be no more, legit- 
imately, than a means to service. Unity is the beginning, 
the essence and the end in the life of the church. Unity 
has first to be an experience. 
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e e ee 
A Midway Family Crisis 
Visit to Pharaoh’s Vicegerent, Joseph, Restores Connection 
With Jacob and His Brethren 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Genesis 44: 18-34. The Sunday School Lesson for September 20 


THE portion of the book of Genesis 
which has been selected for the study 
of the senior pupils in U. L. C. A. 
Sunday schools on September 20 is 
Genesis 44: 18-34. The reader who 
has in hand the helps provided by the 
Parish and Church School Board will 
note that he is advised to read chap- 
ters 42 to 44. As a matter of fact, a 
still earlier portion of Moses’ narrative 
concerning Jacob and his family should 
be reviewed. One learns in the thirty- 
seventh chapter of this first book of the 
Bible that the patience of the jealous 
brethren of Joseph reached the break- 
ing point. It is there recorded that a 
plan was proposed by which “this 
dreamer” should be destroyed and his 
body cast into some pit. Reuben, eld- 
est of the twelve brethren, interposed 


an objection to this slaying, hoping, it . 


is inferred, that he might have time 
and opportunity to rescue the lad and 
thereby avoid the sin of murder. It 
will be recalled, however, that before 
Reuben had the opportunity to inter- 
vene, a company of Ishmaelites, en 
route to Egypt, suggested the sale of 
Joseph into slavery, then widely cur- 
rent. Credit for this change of plan is 
given to Judah. The idea was realized 
through Midianite merchantmen who 
“lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and 
sold him to the Ishmaelites for twenty 
pieces of silver.” This was the first one 
of a series of negotiations and adven- 
tures which culminated finally in 
Joseph’s appointment as the vicegerent 
of the Pharaoh of Egypt, and clothed 
with complete authority. 


Joseph Remembers; the 
Brethren Forget 

It was several years after the violent 
parting in Canaan of Joseph and his 
brethren that a very great famine fell 
upon the area where Jacob, his eleven 
sons, his daughters, and the second 
generation of Jacob’s family had their 
settlement. Hearing that they could 
purchase food for themselves and 
forage for their flocks in Egypt, the 
sons of Jacob made the journey to the 
Pharaoh’s land, and were _ brought, 
with their proposition to the attention 
and into the presence of Joseph. As is 
frequently the case, the injured one 
had the better memory. However, one 
can excuse these travel-worn pilgrims 
froin a famine-stricken land if they 
failed to recognize in the richly garbed 


painful one on both sides. 


representative of the ruler of Egypt 
the lad of seventeen whom they had 
sold years before, with the confident 
expectation, partly based on the lapse 
of time, that they would never again 
come into contact with him. 

The effort of the sons of Israel to 
accomplish the purpose of their visit 
was interrupted by a series of ques- 
tions on the part of Joseph. He de- 
manded of them that they tell some- 
thing of their family. In this “ex- 
amination” all the advantages lay with 
the questioner, whose conscience did 
not trouble him and whose recollec- 
tions were not dimmed nor dulled by 
the passing of time. The upshot of the 
conversation was the order that they 
must go back and bring the youngest 
brother if they were to be the bene- 
ficiaries of Egypt’s possession of an 
ample supply of grain. 

However, they were enabled to fill 
their bags with provender, and the 
money which they had brought with 
them to purchase food was returned to 
them in full. 


Jacob Laments His Son 

It was soon realized that this first 
journey would have to be followed by 
others if they were not to become the 
victims of the famine in the land. But 
to go again they must have Benjamin 
in their company, and to obtain Ben- 
jamin’s presence the consent of their 
father, Jacob, must be obtained. And 
before Jacob could give his consent, 
he required to be assured that this 
would not be a second fatality, where- 
by the second of the two sons of Rachel 
would be slain. 

The interview must have been a 
The sons 
would remember the plot which they 
had made against Joseph, the lie which 
they told their father when they 
brought him the coat of many colors 
dipped in blood as evidence that his 
favorite had been slain by wild beasts 
and Jacob’s grief when he learned the 
news. On the part of the sons—Reuben, 
Judah, and the eight who were more 
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M. Judah’s Intercession. Genesis 44: 18-29. 
T. Judah’s Self-Sacrifice. Genesis 44: 30-34. 
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F. st Te Self-Sacrificing Spirit. Esther 4: 


, 17. 
Sat. ia yikes of Sacrificial Living. I Tim. 
S. The Supreme Self-Sacrifice. I Pet. 2: 18-25. 
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or less their comrades in the crime— 
there were the stings of conscience and 
the unspoken admission on their part 
that Jacob had some grounds to fear 
the destruction of Benjamin, the sur- 
viving son of his first love, Rachel. 
Only with the greatest difficulty was 
his consent obtained. 

In the forty-third chapter of the book 
of Genesis, with Judah as spokesman, 
a final argument is made with Jacob 
relative to a second expedition to pro- 
cure food. Judah, the fourth son of 
Leah, announced his willingness to be 
surety for Benjamin. On those difficult 
terms Jacob agreed to a second trip. 

In the eighteenth verse of the fol- 
lowing, the forty-fourth chapter, a 
record of the interview between Judah 
and Joseph begins. Preceding this 
verse, there are the arrangements of 
Joseph with ‘the steward of his house, 
the brief internment under guard of 
the brothers, the start of their return 
home, and the scheme of placing the 
cup in the sack of Benjamin as an oc- 
casion to lodge a charge against the 
brethren that they could not be trusted. 


The Dramatic Reconciliation 

As soon as an inspection was made 
and the cup was recovered, there was 
the return to the house of Joseph. 
There Judah, who had offered himself 
as surety for Benjamin, made the plea 
to Joseph. It is the defense of one who 
knows that the charges lodged against 
him and his brethren are entirely false, 
but in the background of his mind, 
however, is his promise to an aged 
father that nothing should happen to 
his youngest and favored son. And still 
further in the background are the 
poignant recollections of that original 
crime against the family in which 
Judah and Reuben and all except Ben- 
jamin had participated. Conditions, to- 
gether with the inspiration of the 
writer, make the narrative one that 
contains all the possible elements in a 
drama of affection, separation, guilt, 
remembrance, repentance, and fear of 
deserved death. It would be almost 
impudence to add anything in the way 
of details to the description, and the 
simplicity of the record places it above 
the need of any interpretation. 

Those of the present Christian gen- 
eration can, with propriety, feel inter- 
est in the place which Judah takes in 
this incident in the life of the family of 
Jacob. In a following lesson, the last 
of the present series based on the book 
of Genesis, the finale of the story will 
be told or implied. It will thus become 
evident that in the plan for redemption 
this incident in a family of Canaan and 
of Egypt was one link in the long chain 
of events which began with the fall of 
man in the Garden of Eden and ended 
with the resurrection of the God-man 
from the sepulcher at Jerusalem. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, Frederick, Md. 


Christian Youth in 
the Congregation 


I Timothy 4: 12-16 


Ir requires youth to fight our mod- 
ern wars. Even the high-ranking of- 
ficers must have the spark of youth in 
their hearts if they are to lead their 
armies to victory. Recently we talked 
with a friend in his late thirties who 
was rejected in the draft because he 
was too old. He was quite put out. He 
did not feel old; his physical test was 
good for his age. But he was told that 
he could not stand the pace of his 
younger comrades and might as well 
be weeded out now as later. It was a 
blow, for he still thought of himself as 
young. 

After the first world war young men 
returned to America to take a more 
active part in politics and to find places 
of responsibility in business. Youth 
can stand the strain of our highly or- 
ganized life far better than age. Youth 
has something to contribute to the 
thinking of the world. After this war 
is over, youth will demand again the 
right to be heard. In the church as well 
as in other organizations youth will be 
vocal. Will the church listen? 

Youth must not presume that it is 
always right. Experience does count. 
Cocky self-assurance on the part of 
youth often defeats the good advo- 
cated. There should be balance in 
judgment. Youth has certain typical 
values to offer society. So has age. 
When they clash, probably the result 
will not be wholly good. When they 
merge their contributions, the world 
will be blessed. When Paul, the old 
man, and Timothy, the young man, 
work together the church will prosper. 
Arguments are to be weighed on their 
merits, not by their source. Prejudice 
against class, or race, or age group is 
as old as humanity, and it is one 
ancient thing that deserves to die. 


Organized Youth 

The birth of the Luther League 
movement came at a time when youth 
was finding itself in America. The 
youth movement was felt in all Prot- 
estant churches and organized, became 
a growing power. Today we have 
young people’s departments as well as 
many other types of youth organiza- 
tion in the church. In our Church the 
Luther League led in finding a basis of 
co-operation beyond the borders of the 


parish. Attending conventions, serving 
together on committees, accepting and 
meeting projects, the young folks 
learned the art of leadership while they 
were learning to know the larger work 
of the Church. This was one of the 
most powerful factors in securing the 
merger of 1918 of our U. L. C. A. It 
is not surprising that so many of the 
leaders of the United Lutheran Church 
and her constituent synods are former 
officers in the Luther League. 

The same thing is true in congrega- 
tions. There the young people were 
formerly shoved aside and their de- 
sires and opinions given little weight. 
Then came the Luther League to or- 
ganize and train them. The result was 
unhappy in some congregations where 
youth was still ignored. However, most 
congregations welcomed them into in- 
creasing responsibility in the church. 
When looking for councilmen, officers 
of women’s or men’s organizations, the 
choice often fell on a young man or 
young woman who had proved the 
right to leadership in the Luther 
League, or some other organized 
group. The church finally learned that 
to have good leadership it is best to 
grow it. Then the program for youth 
in the church became basic, the insur- 
ance of the future of the church. 


Spoiling Youth 

Few churches spoil their youth; but 
it can be done. “We do not expect our 
young people to pay much toward the 
support of the church,” said one pas- 
tor. “We give our youth everything 
they want in our parish, for we must 
hold them,” said another. Well, the 
best way to hold youth is to use them. 
They have time and money for every- 
thing else that they want to do; why 
not for the church? 

The church may build a parish 
house for them. Why should not youth 
be represented on every committee 
necessary for the project? The gather- 
ing of funds, decisions as to the char- 
acter of the building; these are appro- 
priately the interests of the young peo- 
ple. They will learn to value what they 
have worked for. True, young folks 
can be spoiled in the church, as well as 
in the home. It takes patience on the 
part of older folks to work with them, 
but patience will be rewarded by loy- 
alty. 


Following Youth 

From most congregations young peo- 
ple are constantly leaving to find em- 
ployment or to continue education. 


What happens to these young people? 
Thousands are lost each year because 
their congregations do not follow them. 
They do not shift responsibility for 
them simply because they have moved 
out of the parish. 

Students are easy to follow. It only 
requires the sending of their names 
and institution to the student secretary 
of the synod. Then a student pastor 
will look them up. Others can be fol- 
lowed if a letter will go to the pastor 
located near their new home. If there 
is no Lutheran pastor, a letter to the 
ministerial association in the com- 
munity will insure their being looked 
up by a Protestant pastor. Every Lu- 
theran leader should have a U. L. C. A. 
Year Book on his desk. A Lutheran 
World Almanac would also be a help in 
finding some Lutheran pastor to con- 
tact. Our service men and women 
should be reported to the Service Men’s 
Division of the National Lutheran 
Council. Then they will be followed. 


Youth Demands Vitality 

The program of the church must be 
alive if it is to appeal to youth. It is 
the age of action and youth desires the 
kind of action that will produce a bet- 
ter world. Too much of our church 
program has seemed to be apart from 
things that matter. Certainly youth 
believes that the Church did not take 
the stand it should have taken years 
ago with regard to war. The insin- 
cerities of older men and women in the 
church have always been a deterrent 
to youth loyalties. Young people have 
very keen eyes to see through our 
petty hypocricies. But the attitude of 
our youth critics today goes deeper. It 
demands a return to the personal lead- 
ership of Jesus Christ. 

Given this vital touch, all the things 
that have to do with sacraments, 
liturgy, history, doctrine, and the rest, 
will be of interest. Youth will enlist 
under the banner of action, will give 
itself freely for the translation of all 
the church holds and is into transform- 
ing power to remake the world. Youth 
brought up in a congregation with a 
program like that will always be avail- 


able for services or for service. 
* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, September 
20. Take time to criticize the program 
of your church along the lines sug- 
gested above. Remember that you are 
a member of the church and include 
yourself in the criticisms. Criticism 
must also be constructive and kind. 
Next topic: Luther League Day. 
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“BOOK “REVIEWS 


A DIGEST OF CHRISTIAN 
THINKING 


By Charles S. MacFarland. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York City. 
Pages, 192. Price, $1.50. 


This is the fifth in a series of vol- 
umes published, beginning in 1936, hav- 
ing as their purpose a digest of reli- 
gious books. The author states that 
the title of the volume should be un- 
derstood in the broad and popular 
sense in which the term digest has 
come to be used. Similar to the numer- 
ous monthly magazines that give di- 
gests of current news, articles, and es- 
says, this book does not attempt to pass 
judgment upon the books brought un- 
der examination. What the writer of 
the book that is reviewed thinks is put 
down in A Digest of Christian Think- 
ing, and the reader is left to draw his 
own conclusions. It was not possible 
to survey all fields of religious litera- 
ture in one volume. What is included 
in the digest will give the reader “a 
fairly complete view of the trends of 
thought in the period covered.” 

Forty-two volumes are surveyed by 
the author or compiler under six main 
headings. These divisions are titled: 
I. “Philosophy, Ethics and Theology”; 
Il. “Contemporary Psychology”; III. 
“The Revision of Christian Education”; 
IV. “Christian Thinking in Great Brit- 
ain”; V. “The ‘New Order’ of Man- 
kind”; VI. “The Lessons of History.” 

A Digest of Christian Thinking pro- 
vides reliable information concerning 
present-day religious thought and 
should prove invaluable for pastors, 
students of theology, and laymen who 
are ambitious to be well informed. 

W. E. Pucu. 


PEOPLE ARE ASKING 


By John P. Milton. Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Illinois. 1942. 
Pages 162. Price, $1.25. 


Questions asked by the “people” in 
this quietly sensible and creditably 
written handwork are so adroitly and 
fully answered that every reader will 
no doubt have the illusion that he has 
become one of the “people” himself 
and has been asking the questions. So 
well do modern language and setting 
take away the old-worldish stiffness 
that ordinarily surrounds such doc- 
trinal and personal, spiritual, moral, 
and social inquiries, that the book is 
thoughtful and attractive reading. 

Questions and answers cover five 
general divisions: “The Church,” “The 
Spiritual Life,” “Social Problems and 
Customs,” “The Christian Attitude,” 


and “The Bible and Doctrinal Interpre- 
tations.” 

A decade as editor of the Question Box 
column in The Lutheran Companion, 
some years as professor at Augustana 
Seminary, Augsburg Seminary, and, at 
the writing of this book, as Old Testa- 
ment professor at Luther Seminary 
qualify him as an authority in his field. 

This is a piece of literature to which 
young people will be attracted; one 
which more mature Christians will find 
enjoyable and edifying. 

Ernest TONSING. 


LIVING UP TO LIFE 


By Joseph Fort Newton. Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, New York. Pages 
590. Price, $2.25. 


This little book is the third in a series 
which brings together more than a 
thousand tiny essays about life, being 
compiled from brief talks in the daily 
press. The first two appeared under the 
titles “Living Every Day” and “The 
Stuff of Life.” 

The title, “Living Up to Life,” is said 
to have been the life-rule of a king, the 
late King George of England. Faith- 
fulness and discipline are held aloft as 
the requisites for becoming an adult 
soul. 

Using a wealth of down-to-earth ma- 
terials such as words, ideas, the Bible, 
personalities out of life and literature, 
and places far and near, the author 
draws deeply upon all of these to spin 
367 short essays—each a bit over 300 
words in length. Here he touches 
many moods, seeking a Christian faith 
for today and a Christian hope for to- 
morrow. 

Dr. Newton has proclaimed this “a 
book of courage, common sense, and 
compassion,” and certainly each reader 
will find “an essay a day” stimulating, 
thought provoking, and helpful. 

HERMAN L, GILBERT. 


PRAYERS FOR TIMES LIKE THESE 


By Dr. S. Ralph Harlow. Association 
Press, New York City. Pages 108. 
Price, $1.25, 


This boak is an excellent stimulus for 
sweeter trust and deeper consecration 
when the night is dark and the way is 
rough. It contains one hundred soul- 
stirring gems of devotion that shine in 
the firmament of our troubled times. 

Poetic in language, beautiful in senti- 
ment, devout in spirit, this little volume 
for troubled minds and burdened 
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hearts, penetrates the clouds by faith 
and reveals our Father’s world. For 
youth and home its prayers are set in 
a pattern of life that is simple, kind, 
and lovely. Through the mist at even- 
tide its luminous soul leads on to the 
Holy City of God. 

It is useful in times of private devo- 
tion and indispensable in group gath- 
erings in times like these. 

W. E. CrousEr. 


OUR BILL OF RIGHTS 


What It Means to Me. A National 
Symposium. Issued by Bill of Rights 
Sesqui-centennial Committee, Lincoln 
Building, New York. Pages 141. Price 
$1.50. 


This book is just what its title sug- 
gests, “Our Bill of Rights; What It 
Means to Me.” It is a symposium by 
representative citizens, ranging from 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
to Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.; Mr. Fair- 
banks’ statement is superior. You can- 
not read this little book without gaining 
a better appreciation of our liberties 
and of the political instrument that de- 
fines and guarantees these liberties. 
This book should be made required 
reading in our schools and should be 
placed in the libraries of our Sunday 
schools. For we are all too prone to 
accept our liberties as a matter of 
course, just as we accept the air that 
we breathe, whereas they are a price- 
less inheritance achieved by our fore- 
fathers that must be guarded contin- 
ually. SAMUEL G. HEFELBOWER. 


THE TOUCH OF THE MASTER’S 
HAND 


By Myrna Brooks Welch. Elgin 
Press, Elgin, Ill. Pages 110. Price, $1. 


The Touch of the Master’s Hand is 
much in keeping with many of the 
poems in the book. Poets are not al- 
ways born professionals. Many write 
out of personal experiences, and from 
their humble efforts the Hand of the 
Great Master transforms their thoughts 
under the touch of His hand into gems 
of poetry. 

Evidently from the “difficult years of 
illness” through which Mrs. Welch says 
she passed, there came to her a touch 
that reached from her head to her heart 
in writing many of these poems, for as 
she expresses herself, “she was not 
alone.” The Great Master’s hand often 
takes hold of the hand of authors in 
their writings, especially in times of 
trouble. To read these poems one can 
realize how close the title of the book 
is in keeping with the touch of the 
Great Master’s hand. 

LEANDER M. ZIMMERMAN. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


ONE OF MANY 


In THESE days when America is at 
war, its Churches are making vital 
contributions in many fields of patri- 
otic service. Few members, let alone 
outsiders, realize the extent of such 
service. A study of one congregation, 
Augsburg Lutheran Church, Detroit, 
Mich., reveals many, although not all, 
ways in which Churches may render 
Christian patriotic service. 

Perhaps the most intangible, and yet 
the most important way the Church 
serves in time of war, is in the field of 
spiritual defense. President Roosevelt 
has declared, “Nothing but the prior 
demands of the war on our resources 
should intervene to curtail or interrupt 
the marshaling of the spiritual forces 
of the nation.” Augsburg contributes 
its share to the maintenance of morale 
through an intensification of the reg- 
ular program of the church. For the 
sake of war-workers, and others who 
cannot attend Sunday morning wor- 
ship, it will also resume Thursday eve- 
ning vespers. 

From the home front, its influence 
extends throughout the world. To- 
gether with many other Lutheran 
churches, Augsburg exceeded its quota 
in a recent financial campaign for Lu- 
theran World Action. Income from the 
campaign is being used to help Lu- 
theran missions orphaned by the war 
in many lands, and to carry on an in- 
tensive work for Lutheran service men 
everywhere. Service Centers have been 
organized throughout the United States, 
and local pastors as well as Lutheran 
chaplains are put in contact with the 
men through intensive follow-up work. 
Membership cards serving as identifi- 
cation markers as well as admitting the 
holder to Lutheran communion serv- 
ices and distinctive Lutheran stationery 
are provided the men. 

Augsburg Church is following its own 
service men wherever they may go. 
All youth leaving for the battlefields 
are given a special service men’s New 
Testament and an Army-Navy Service 
Book. A Service Roll with the names 
and addresses of all in service is main- 
tained in the vestibule of the church, 
_ and members are urged to write to and 
pray for them. Regular prayers for 
them and the nation’s armed forces are 
offered in worship, and correspondence 
maintained by the women of the 
church, Other gifts are sent from time 
to time, and a service flag given by the 
family of Jack LaBuda, the first com- 
municant member of the congregation 
to enter the armed forces of the nation, 
will soon be dedicated. 

The congregation is also rendering 
specific service in its own community. 


During the summer approximately 
twenty-five people from the church 
and neighborhood completed a twenty- 
hour Red Cross First Aid Course. In 
the autumn, the Church will also 
house a Red Cross Sewing Unit for the 
making of bandages, etc. Its basement 
has been offered to the Department of 
Health for a First-Aid Station, and 
after contemplated precautions are 
taken, it will also serve as a Bomb 
Shelter. Should its facilities be needed, 
they will also be available for a Dis- 
aster Center. In the field of Civilian 
Defense, meetings of the local zone 
air-raid wardens will be held in the 
church auditorium. 

Finally, the church is prepared to 
protect its own people and property. 
Air-raid wardens, traffic and property 
protection squads are being appointed 
and trained. Careful instructions are 
being given members of the church 
and school as to procedure in case of 
an air raid. And of course, the Bomb 
Shelter and First Aid Station, open to 
the community, are also to be used by 
the members of the congregation. 

W.S. Avery, Pastor. 


LIQUOR’S EXAGGERATED 
CLAIMS 


Notruine could be more deceiving 
than the claims of the liquor interests 
that they are contributing in taxes 
huge sums toward the maintenance of 
our government. Radio broadcasts and 
newspaper advertisements continually 
remind us of the large taxes they are 
paying. Nothing is ever said, of course, 
of the taxes that are required to pay 
for the damages done by the sale of 
intoxicants. 

As administrator of relief in Rock- 
ford, Ill., during the past ten years, I 
have seen many results of the sale of 
liquor. They have been extremely 
costly to the taxpayer. 

A short time ago a man was sent to 
a house of correction, where he will be 
a public charge for a year. The cause 
was habitual drunkenness. His wife 
was forced to go on relief. His six 
children were made wards of the court 
and sent to the Children’s Home. The 
cost of keeping this drunkard’s family 
for one year would easily be in excess 
of $2,500. 

I could cite many instances of bodies 
broken by drink. These people are 
now public charges, and the bill is paid 
by the taxpayer. Many of them are 
expensive cases, lodged in the chronic 
wards of hospitals. 

If the tavern keepers’ taxes were 
used to pay the damage done by strong 
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drink, there would be nothing left with 
which to buy battleships or any of the 
other fighting equipment which they 
now claim is being purchased with 
their money. In fact, the revenue from 
liquor would not begin to pay the dam- 
age that it does in wrecking homes and 
in ruining human bodies. 
Meyrin C. Smitu. 


DREAMS DO COME TRUE 


Wirn great thankfulness to God we 
can now announce to the constituency 
of the Inner Mission Society that we 
are under synodical control. The Wart- 
burg and Illinois Synods at their recent 
conventions voted to place the Inner 
Mission on their programs. Eight mem- 
bers from the Illinois Synod, four from 
the Wartburg Synod, and twelve from 
the Inner Mission’s active membership 
will constitute the new Board of Trus- 
tees. The new organization will be 
called the “United Lutheran Social 
Mission Society of Illinois.” 

The foregoing synodical action has 
long been the dream of those vitally 
interested in Inner Missions. Dr. 
David A. Davy advocated this action 
from the beginning of the work. We 
are the first two synods in the Middle 
West that have followed the action of 
the eastern synods in placing this work 
under synodical care. 

The officers of the new Board are: 
President, the Rev. Freeman A. Kunz; 
vice-president, Mr. Arthur Elworth; 
recording secretary; Miss Evelyn Pfeuf- 
fer; financial secretary, the Rev. Oscar 
Kaitschuk; treasurer, Mr. Frederick 
Shefte. We have retained the services 
of Sister Frieda Buerger, who has been 
our efficient and capable worker for 
the past twelve years, and Miss Lillian 
Wickstrom, who is the office secretary. 
The office is located at 77 West Wash- 
ington Street, Room 516, Chicago, Ill. 

It is the opinion of many who have 
their hearts close to suffering humanity 
today that this merciful arm of the 
Church will have a great part in the 
reconstruction of our nation following 
the present world-wide clash of na- 
tions. In taking this forward step we 
are accepting the challenge of God to 
do His work in season and out of sea- 
son. When shot and shell have ceased 
echoing around the earth, men, women, 
and children, even in greater numbers 
than today, will come to the Church 
for assistance of body and soul. Now 
with the support of our two synods our 
Social Mission Society will be able to 
accept the added responsibility in our 
area. 

At present our field of service points 
clearly to our many state, county, and 
city institutions. Pray that our society 
may meet the increased demand in this 
service. F. A. Kunz. 
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“Luther Academy” at Wartburg 


Seminary 


1942 Meeting of Lutheran Theologians Dealt with 


Important Doctrines 


Tue Luther Academy, founded by 
Dr. E. H. Rausch and Dr. M. Reu, had 
its sixth session July 7-15 at the Wart- 
burg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. It was 
a great success. In spite of the war sit- 
uation, 126 pastors from fourteen states 
were registered, and the excellent pro- 
gram was so successfully carried 
through that many declared it the best 
session ever held. 

This year’s session was opened by 
four lectures on “Eternal Predestina- 
tion,” in which Dr. M. Reu in a most 
careful exegetical treatment showed 
the correctness of the “Declaration” of 
the American Lutheran Church on this 
important point. 

Dr. O. Geiseman of River Forest, IIl., 
well-known pastor of the Missouri 
Synod, spoke in three lectures on “The 
Care of Souls.” All were deeply im- 
pressed by the sound evangelical, heart- 
searching, strengthening and eminently 
practical thoughts, born out of rich ex- 
perience. Sin and grace—these two 
must govern all our care of souls. 


War Services 


An open meeting was held Wednes- 
day evening at which Dr. N. M. Ylvi- 
saker spoke before a large audience on 
“Our Work among Soldiers.” Since 
1938 Dr. Ylvisaker has been president 
of the Chaplains’ Association of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, 
and for the past eighteen months direc- 
tor of the Service Commission of the 
National Lutheran Council. He ex- 
plained the attitude of our government 
to the religious work among our sol- 
diers, and certainly succeeded in re- 
moving some misgivings as they had 
been expressed now and then; and 
finally he told of the work of our chap- 
lains as only one could who is in such 
close touch with and has such a warm 
heart for this work. 

Dr, Otto Piper of Princeton lectured 
on a theme of fundamental importance 
and of special value for the present 
time—“The Power of God and the 
Powers of Evil.” These three lectures 
were perhaps the most stimulating of 
the whole session. Dr. Piper was once 
(1930-1933) the successor of Karl Barth 
at the University of Muenster, and it 
is no wonder that elements of Barth’s 
theology were taken over into his Lu- 
theran world of thoughts. He empha- 
sized that the idea of God as held in 
modern Protestantism has largely been 
affected by the Greek idea of an abso- 
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lute but static reality, by a sentimental 
interpretation of the fatherhood of God 
at the expense of His majesty, and by 
modern science, which redeemed God 
to the functions of the spiritual center 
of the universe while the Biblical idea 
of God is characterized by its emphasis 
on the operation of a personal God with 
unlimited power over a universe cre- 
ated by Him. There is no doubt that 
this emphasis on the majesty and 
power of God is a refreshing and nec- 
essary antidote against the weak and 
unmasculine conception of God. 


Heyer-Muhlenberg Centennials 

Because the year 1942 reminds of 
1842, when the Lutheran Church of 
America began independent foreign 
mission work, Dr. F. Braun of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the financial secretary of the 
Foreign Mission work of the American 
Lutheran Church, on Friday spoke on 
the subject, “Historical Survey of For- 
eign Mission Methods, Motives, and 
Purposes.” These lectures were based 
upon a singular knowledge of this 
whole field and left the clear impres- 
sion with the hearer that after all the 
principal features of the mission method 
in apostolic times—preaching of the 
Gospel, adaptation to the peculiarity of 
the intellectual and social life of the 
foreign tribes, and establishment of in- 
dependent native churches—are work- 
able today. 

The year 1942 reminds also of 1742, 
the year of the arrival of Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg in this country. 
Therefore, the subject of the lectures 
on Saturday was “Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg and His Journals.” Dr. 
Reu, who planned the whole program, 
had been successful in securing Dr. 
Theodore G. Tappert of the Lutheran 
Seminary at Philadelphia as lecturer. 
He is, together with the Rev. John W. 
Doberstein, the translator and editor of 
Muhlenberg’s Journals, of which the 
first volume was published this sum- 
mer. These journals throw new light 
upon many sides of Muhlenberg’s life 
and times and change the picture not 
a little. The attendants at the Luther 
Academy were privileged to see 
Muhlenberg for the first time in that 
new light. Especially revealing was the 
third lecture, “Muhlenberg in the Rev- 
olution,” and, surprising to many but 
correct, was the statement brought out 
in the second lecture: the former Gen- 
eral Synod stood in closer relation to 
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Muhlenberg than the former General 
Council. 


Scripture vs. Traditions 

Monday brought three lectures on 
“Form-Criticism, Its Nature, Limita- 
tions and Dangers,” by Dr. Paul Leo 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. This subject was put 
on the program because “Form-Criti- 
cism” is a new adventure in the field 
of exegesis, introduced in Germany in 
1919 and represented in our country 
since 1928. It tried to find the contents 
of the Gospel preaching before the 
written Gospels with the help of cer- 
tain literary “forms.” 

During the last decades the Univer- 
sity of Lund in Sweden has become 
known as a theological school of a spe- 
cial type. For this reason Dr. C. G. 
Carlfelt, professor of systematic the- 
ology at Augustana Seminary in Rock 
Island, Ill., had been asked to lecture 
upon “Recent Swedish Theologians and 
Their Theology.” He had been in Swe- 
den several times and studied there 
again before he took over his present 
chair in Rock Island. 


Today’s Problems 

Wednesday, the closing day, brought 
lectures on themes the mere announce- 
ment of which had aroused the interest 
of many. Dr. John C. Mattes of the 
Wartburg Seminary lectured on “Lu- 
ther versus Hitler.” He closed with 
this characteristic statement: “Not Lu- 
ther, the German, but Hobbes, the 
Englishman, is the father of present- 
day totalitarianism.” Dr. Mattes lec- 
tured on “The Church and War with 
Special Consideration of Luther’s 
Views.” Luther’s views were already 
outlined and the duty of the Church 
thus defined: “We must begin to cry 
out aloud against the utter sinfulness 
of war, except for absolute defense. 
Likewise we must see in it nothing 
glorious but an act of God’s judgment, 
and we must face the specific moral 
problems that are now arising in the 
light of God’s Word.” 

“Luther and the Jews” was the theme 
of the closing lecture. Dr. Reu started 
with those utterances of Luther con- 
cerning the Jews which have become 
the arsenal from which past and pres- 
ent anti-Semitism so often drew its 
weapons, and showed that they were 
not the outgrowth of a race-and-blood 
theory, nor of personal aversion or hate 
displaced by bad experiences with the 
Jews, nor primarily of his fear that the 
Jews were a real danger for the social 
welfare of his beloved Germany, but 
that Luther was moved primarily by 
religious reasons, recognizing in the 
Jews the most determined enemies of 
that which was dearest to him: the 
principles of Solus Christus and Sola 
Scriptura. (“Christ alone and Holy 
Scripture alone’). 
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3000 Attend Services at 


Dedication in Postville 


Sunpay, July 19, was a great day for 
Lutheranism in northeastern Iowa. On 
that day the new St. Paul’s Church of 
Postville, after fourteen months of con- 
tinuous building operations, was dedi- 
cated to the glory of God. 

Approximately nine hundred people 
filled the nave to overflowing for each 
of the three services on the opening 
day of the dedication season, and a 
public address system carried the serv- 
ices to those assembled in other parts 
of the building. The first service, at 
10:30 A. M., reached its peak in the 
confirmation of a junior class of nine- 
teen, the reception of an adult class of 
seventeen through baptism and con- 
firmation, and the reception of twenty- 
seven persons through letters of trans- 
fer and renewal of confirmation vows. 

The formal service of dedication fol- 
lowed .at two o'clock, with Pastors 
LeRoy F. Weihe of Nachusa, Ill., and 
D. A. Flesner of Clayton Center, Iowa, 
assisting. In the unavoidable absence 
of President Fred C. Wiegman of Mid- 
land College (due to a railroad wash- 
out) the pastor, the Rev. Frederick R. 
Ludwig, preached the sermon. An or- 
gan concert with Donald Larson, A. A. 
G. O., of Luther College, Decorah, 
Towa, at the organ, closed the activities 
of the day. 

Three services of Holy Communion 
followed on Monday and Tuesday..Pas- 
tor LeRoy F. Weihe, a son of the con- 
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tion. Friday evening was observed 
as Congregational-Community -Open 
House Night, with Dr. Frederick J. 
Weertz of St. John’s Church, Des 
Moines, Iowa, as the speaker. At that 
time greetings were received, among 
others, from the Rev. H. W. Siefkes, 
president of the Iowa District of the 
American Lutheran Church, and from 
Professor L. N. Field, head of the de- 
partment of Religion at Luther College, 
Decorah. The dedication season closed 
with a rally of the church school and 
morning worship on July 26. 

In addition to the sanctuary, with its 
deep chancel, white marble altar, finely 
earved woodwork, three-manual organ, 
and almost perfect acoustics, the edifice 
includes a fully appointed chapel seat- 
ing fifty-six adults; a fully appointed 
children’s chapel, seating 150, which by 
means of folding doors can be divided 
into three large classrooms; an assem- 
bly room, seating 250, complete with a 
large stage; a fellowship hall seating 
more than 300 with a spacious kitchen 
attached; a nursery for forty children; 
eight additional classrooms; a church 
office with fireproof vault; and a com- 
modious sacristy. The exterior is of 
Lannon stone. 

The new St. Paul’s, located in this 
city of 1250 souls and three other 
churches, takes its place among the 
most complete church plants of the 
Lutheran Church in the Middle West. 

St. Paul’s congregation is rightly con- 
gratulated upon its enlarged vision and 
program. Since February 1, 1938 it has 
not only liquidated a considerable in- 
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gregation, delivered the sermon in con- 
nection with the service Monday eve- 
ning. On Thursday evening the Luther 
League sponsored a dramatic presenta- 


debtedness of many years’ standing but 
has also succeeded in erecting this 
great monument of Christian faith and 
loyalty to God. 
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P Are we prepared for it? 


E Will it be a just and dur- 
A able peace? 


Cc What should our attitude 
E as Christians be? 


Christian 
World 
Action 


By O. Fred Nolde 


This booklet is provided as a 
discussion text to focus attention 
upon the peace that shall follow 
the war. It enables the Christian 
to look at the world today in order 
that he may be equipped to make 
his contribution to a better world 
of tomorrow —to do his part in 
laying the basis for a just and 
durable peace. 


These lessons contain convic- 
tions and suggestions drawn from 
a number of sources. They are 
presented as a basis for discus- 
sion. Dogmatic conclusions are 
avoided. 


CHAPTER TITLES 
The Church in History 
The Church in the World Today 
The Causes or Roots of War 
How Peace is Made 
The Church and Peace 
Movements Toward Peace 
Basic Principles for Peace 
Economic Aspects of Peace 
Social Aspects of Peace 
Political Aspects of Peace 
Plans and Proposals 
The Christian and World Peace 
The World at Peace 

Price: Single copy, 40 cents; 


in lots of a dozen or more, 30 
cents each. 


The United Lutheran 
Publication House 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago Columbia 
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Camp Mowana 


Tue Synod of Ohio expanded its 
Christian Camp Education program to 
seven weeks of activity at the scenic 
site of Camp Mowana. This program 
was initiated in less than one year after 
the synod had purchased the site. The 
name, suggested by an Indian legend, 
means “One that seeketh.” 

Camp Mowana was opened June 19, 
when the nineteenth annual camp for 
boys 9-16 years of age began. Boys 
were in camp until July 18. The fol- 
lowing day girls 9-16 years came to 
enjoy the excellent facilities and lead- 
ership of the camp. Two weeks later, 
August 2, a Bible-Work Camp was be- 
gun with campers 17 to 23 years of 
age. This was a new project for the 
Ohio Synod, and came upon the request 
of the Luther Leaguers of the Senior- 
Young People’s group. 

Success marked the entire season— 
if the response of campers, their 
parents and pastors can be considered 
a criterion. Camp Mowana provides ac- 
commodations for forty campers and 
was taxed to capacity for the second 
two weeks’ period for boys and for the 
girls’ session. 

Many improvements were made in 
the camp property during the season. 
A new stone altar in the outdoor chapel 
was erected and donated by the Luther 
Leagues of Hilltop Lutheran Church, 
Columbus. A cross of Italian marble 
was donated by a Columbus layman. 
A Council Circle was planned and 
built. A portable building, formerly 
used by Camp Luboca at Marblehead, 
was placed on ‘a foundation, where it 
will remain as a permanent structure 
on the site. Curtains were made for 
the spacious lodge and many other im- 
provements were added. 

The Rev. William Pifer of Steuben- 
ville supervised the first two weeks; 
the Rev. Paul E. Plasterer of Marys- 


ville the next two weeks; Miss Hulda 
Sallee of Dayton supervised the girls’ 
camp; and the Rev. Joseph W. Frease 
of Columbus was in charge of the Bible 
work camp. 

Other leaders were the Rev. Andrew 
Schilling, London; Mr. Oliver Rajala, 
Marion; the Rev. Milton C. Johnson, 
Mansfield; Mr. Richard Veitinger, 
Beach City; the Rev. Donald F. Alber, 
Youngstown; Wayne O. Kantner, D.D., 
Tiffin; the Rev. Henry Springer, Ply- 
mouth; the Rev. M. Glenn Blickens- 
derfer, Magnolia; Miss Harriet Read 
and Miss Lois Loehrke, Toledo; Sister 
Marie Freese and Miss Marguerite 
Wilcke, Dayton; the Rev. Thomas B. 
Kline, Akron; Mr. John K. Linsen- 
mayer, Mansfield; the Rev. Oswald 
Elbert, Columbus. Junior counselors 
were Dale Muskopf, Beach City; Eddie 
Adkins, Springfield; and Miss Naomi 
Linsenmayer, Mansfield. : 

Camp Mowana functions under the 


direction of the Committee on Youth - 


Camps, the Rev. James Lee Keyser, 
chairman; and the Committee on Re- 
ligious Education and Young People’s 
Work, the Rev. Thomas B. Kline, chair- 
man. JOSEPH W. FREASE. 


Green Lake Bible School 
Well Attended 


The Green Lake Bible School of the 
Wisconsin Conference of the Synod of 
the Northwest met for its fourteenth 
consecutive year at Green Lake Bible 
Institute Camp on Green Lake, Wis. 
The full-time enrollment of 159 for the 
week, with about 100 visitors, com- 
pared well with that of former years. 
The program presented outstanding 
men and women as teachers of timely 
subjects: 

Credit courses: “Ways of Teaching, 
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by Dr. C. A. Puls; “A Study of Our 
Church and Its Work,” the Rev. Milton 
Haker; “How the Bible Came to Be,” 
Dr. Jonas H. Dressler, of Minneapolis. 

Non-credit courses were as follows: 
“Social Problems,” the Rev. William 
Niebling; “Mission Study,” Mrs. Edwin 
Moll; “Youth Forum,” the Rev. H. T. 
Rasmussen; “My Preparation,” Mrs. 
D. H. Shelhart; “Christianity and Mod- 
ern Government,’ and “The Book of 
Revelation,” by the Rev. C. H. Zeidler; 
“The Missionary Hour,” Mrs. Faith 
Lippard Krumwiede. The Rev. Frank 
Berg presented a study of Ephesians 
for the Bible hour. Interest and en- 
thusiasm ran high throughout the week. 

Dean Paul Bishop again kept the 
standard of the school on its usual high 
spiritual plane. The evening programs, 
the memories of the Sunset Hour, and 
the consecration service will live long 
in the hearts of all. 

Other members of the staff were Mrs. 
Vernon Ove, registrar; Mrs. Harry Pel- 
zer, dean of women; the Rev. Garrett 
F. Genszler, secretary and treasurer; 
the Rev. C. B. Lund, director of music; 
the Rev. Louis Piehl, dean of men. 

R. W. Grortu. 


Africa Missionaries 
Address Nebraska 


Women’s Convention 


THE SIXTY-SECOND annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Nebraska Synod was held in 
Fremont, at Midland College, in con- 
junction with the twentieth Midland 
Assembly for Church Workers, August 
3-7, and for all that automobiles were 
few, the attendance at both meetings 
was as large as usual. ; 

The convention theme, “My House 
of Defense,’ was ably presented in the 
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opening devotions each day by Mrs. 
O. W. Ebright and in the closing devo- 
tions by Sister Lillie Kyzer. 

Due to foreign conditions, the synod- 
ical box work for the electric candela- 
bra for the college chapel and for Ta- 
bitha Home showed an increase of $200. 
The treasurer reported nearly $900 in- 
crease, including the $190.29 over the 
quota for the India Centennial. 

Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt presented one of 
the mission study books and gave sev- 
eral inspirational talks, and Mrs. W. A. 
Voss, former synodical president, now 
of the Iowa Synod, presented the other, 
and allowed the first presentation of a 
Thank Offering pageant, not yet off the 
press, “Seed Time and Harvest.” 

For missionaries we had Miss Hazel 
L. Biederbeck and the Rev. and Mrs. 
George R. Flora from Africa. For a 
real tour of Liberia and glimpse of the 
natives, listen to the Floras. 

The Wednesday program, in charge 
of the Missionary Congress, formerly 
the Young Women’s Society, had as 
their theme, “The House of Defense— 
Through Service in Africa.” The three 
missionaries spoke of their work and, 
with the African village complete to 
the bananas and palm trees on the 
speakers’ table, made by the Lincoln 


' girls, and other African decorations, the 


232 at the banquet felt they had a peek 
into that country. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. 
G. Keller Rubrecht; vice-president, 
Mrs. O. L. Sturtevant; recording secre- 


_tary, Mrs. Mabel Pflueger; treasurer, 


Mrs. W. F. Ottman; statistician, Mrs. 
Wallace Livers; Board members, Mrs. 
Will Harkendorf and Miss Frances 
Lolling. 

Mrs. L. A. Horngurc, Reporter. 


Chaplains Promoted 


_ Tse LutHeran is officially informed 
of the promotion, under date of August 
7, of Chaplain Edward J. Mattson to 
the rank of Major. Chaplain Mattson 
refers to the added responsibility that 
inevitably comes with promotions, and 
expresses his gratitude for the interest 
and prayers of the Church as these are 
offered in behalf of those who are rep- 
resenting the congregations in the 
armed forces of the United States. The 
chaplain refers also to the appreciation 
with which THe LuTHERAN is read at 
the camps. 

Tue LutuHerAN has also been informed 
that on July 21 Chaplain Gomer S. 
Rees was promoted to the rank of Cap- 
tain. Chaplain Rees has the following 
to say with reference to the service 
which the Lutheran Church is render- 
ing to its members in the armed serv- 
ices by means of the Commission of 
the National Lutheran Council: “The 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Calling Dr. 
Gillespie (MGM) 
L. Barrymore 
Phil Brown 
Philip Dorn 
Donna Reed 


No Greater Sin 
(University Film 
Corp.) 

Leon Ames 
John Taggert 
Luana Walters 


The Postman 
Didw’t Ring 
(Fox) 

S. Charters 
Brenda Joyce 
R. Travis 


Prisoner of Japan 
(Producers 
Corp.) 
Alan Baxter 
Ernest Donovan 
G. Michael 


Wings for the 
Eagle (War.) 
Jack Carson 
Dennis Morgan 
Ann Sheridan 
George Tobias 


A Yank in Libya 
(Producers 


Drama. Adventures at- 
tending psychiatric en- 
deavors of Dr. Gerniede, 
successor to Dr. Kildare in 
the old doctor’s interest, 
form morbid melodrama. 


Drama based on struggle 
in small city to rid en- 
virons of source of syph- 
ilis infection, with slight 
story as background. 


Drama hung on story of 
finding of long-hidden mail 
pouch, recounting romance 
which grows out of de- 
livery of one letter to son 
of addressee. 


Melodrama set in South 
Seas, with amateur astron- 
omer forced to stand by as 
Japanese use his house to 
disguise radio station. 


Drama about workers in 
airplane plant, made at 
Lockheed-Vega, its story 
incidental to picture of 
activity in such a plant 
and praise for its work- 
men. 


Melodrama. Cocky U. S. 
reporter stumbles onto 
Nazi plot among natives, 
helps British foil it. 


Unlike previous films in series 
(which formerly starred Lew 
Ayres) this one depends on melo- 
drama for success. Well done, but 
theme about dementia praecox pa- 
tient will limit audience interest. M 


Year-old film being shown for its 
“protect the army” theme. Will 
probably be exploited as “sensa- 
tional”—but is simply a rather 
amateurish film with honest intent. 

M, Y 


Too bad makers were not content 
with drama inherent in the real 
situation, for concocted tale is cliche- 
ridden, as if hastily contrived. How- 
ever, as routine film, moderately en- 
tertaining. M,Y,C 


To capitalize on headlines, all the 
stock situations and characteriza- 
tions, plus an unbelievably melo- 
dramatic climax. Shoddy. 


Story fails to generate much inter- 
est, but is far better than average 
war theme film. Manages to convey 
sense of airplane industry and men 
who work in it. (Incidentally, in- 
cludes first discernible “crack” at 
the conscientious objector.) Inform- 
ative, serious in intent. M, Y 


Blithely ignores facts, and is tech- 
nically on par with earliest of the 
talkies. Feeble. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Dumbo, Fantasia, The Gold Rush, The Great Commandment, 
Hello Annapolis, It Happened in Flatbush, The Vanishing Virginian. 

For Mature Audience: Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Village, How Green Was 
My Valley, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku Kan, The 
Magnificent Ambersons, The Man Who Came to Dinner, Mokey, Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, 
Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, The Pied Piper, Sergeant York, Sullivan’s 
Travels, Target for Tonight, Ten Gentlemen from West Point, This Above All, 
To Be or Not to Be, The Tuttles of Tahiti. 


National Lutheran Council is doing a 
splendid job. Dr. Ylvisaker gives his 
personal attention to our requests. Our 
literature is splendid, and the men read 
it. The attendance at our services is 
steadily increasing.” 

Chaplain F. Herbert Moehlmann now 
holds the rank of Lieutenant Colonel 
and is serving as the Division Chaplain 
of the 88th Infantry Division, located 
at Camp Gruber, Oklahoma. 

In connection with these announce- 
ments, it is proper to repeat a request 
received more frequently than any 
other, that pastors shall keep “up to 


date” with reference to the names and 
addresses of those in their congrega- 
tions who are in the nation’s armed 
services. These should be sent to the 
office of the National Lutheran Council 
in Minneapolis, Minn., in care of 
N. M. Ylvisaker, D.D., 915 Metropolitan 
Building, so that the Church will be 
able to follow its members when they 
are sent overseas. It will occur that 
addresses are known only to the par- 
ents. These, however, can inform the 
pastors, and they will forward their 
names and addresses to Dr. N. M. 
Yilvisaker. 
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Around Lancaster, Pa. 


Two graduates of the class of 1942 
of the Philadelphia Theological Sem- 
inary have been installed in parishes 
of the Lancaster Conference. They 
are the Rev. Frederick Hasskarl, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s, Annville, and the Rev. 
William Moyer, pastor of Christ 
Church in Elizabethtown. 

Pastor Hasskarl had been assisting 
in the work at St. Jacobus in Philadel- 
phia and also at Friedens, Philadel- 
phia. Pastor Moyer was student as- 
sistant at St. James Church, Philadel- 
phia, and assisted in the organization 
of St. Mark’s Church, Brandywine 
Hundred, Wilmington. This assistance 
in parish work was contributed while 
the men were students at the seminary, 
in line with the program of clinical 
work in Philadelphia parishes spon- 
sored by the department of practical 
theology at the seminary. 

Pastor Hasskarl was married to Miss 
Helen Mohn of Allentown May 23. Miss 
Mohn was formerly the secretary to 
Dean Horn and Dr. Wright of the Muh- 
lenberg College faculty. Pastor Moyer 
was married to Miss Elizabeth Seidle 
of Lehighton, Pa. 

The late Rey. Frank Croman had 
been pastor of Christ Church, Eliza- 
bethtown, and St. Paul’s, Annville, had 
been served by the Rev. James Pat- 
terson, now a chaplain in the United 
States Army. 


The Rev. Willard Weida, pastor of 
the Jerusalem Parish, Rothsville, has 
been appointed chairman of the Roths- 
ville Lions’ Club committee which will 
co-operate with the Lancaster County 
Agricultural War Board in aiding 
farmers to harvest their crops. 


This project is in line with the “Food. 


for Freedom Campaign” sponsored by 
the U. S. Government. 


Summer Vespers 

All Lutheran churches in the city of 
Lancaster, both of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, have co-operated in a 


By Atvin H. Butz 


union vespers program during the 
summer. The services began June 14 
and extended to August 30. They were 
held each Sunday evening in different 
churches of the city. The host pastor 
was usually the liturgist, and a visiting 
pastor preached the sermon. The pro- 
gram was sponsored by the Lutheran 
Pastoral Association of the city, of 
which the Rev. A. W. Trumpeter is the 
president. 


'The annual Mission Festival of the 
Lancaster Conference was held in the 
grove of Emmanuel Church at Bricker- 
ville July 12. In the afternoon Social 
Missions and Home Missions were pre- 
sented by the Rev. Francis A. Shearer, 
assistant executive secretary of the 
Inner Mission Board of the Minis- 
terium, and the Rev. Luke S. Sweitzer, 
a home mission pastor and president 
of the Reading Conference. The eve- 
ning program was in the nature of a 
Foreign Mission Centennial Service. 
The speaker was the Rev. Fred J. 
Fiedler, pastor of the Inner Mission 
Society of Reading, and formerly a 
missionary to India. The Rev. Dr. 
Harold Fry, president of the Lancaster 
Conference, presided in the evening. 
The Rev. George Ammon is pastor of 
the host church. 


The late Rev. Frank Croman, pastor 
of Christ Church in Elizabethtown for 
thirty years, was honored at the ves- 
per service July 12 by the presentation 
of a memorial, an illuminated chancel 
cross. The cross was the gift of the 
Good Cheer Class of the Sunday 
school. 


Chaplain Klick 

The Rev. George E. Klick, pastor of 
the Chestnut Hill Parish, has been 
called into active service as a chaplain 
in the United States Army. Pastor 
Klick left September 5 to attend the 
Chaplains’ School at Harvard Univer- 
sity at Cambridge, Mass. He preached 
his farewell sermons at Concordia and 


Just Published! 


“A GUIDE TO THE TALMUD” 


By RABBI HARRY SILVERSTONE, L.L.B. 
Washington, D. C. 


Handsome cloth binding and beautifully printed, this book contains chapters of the Talmud 
on Medicine, Astronomy, Astrology, Dreams, Matrimony, Jurisprudence; also Talmudic say- 
ings, stories and fables; descriptions of the Tanaim and Amoraim, and the general contents 
of the Talmud. Valuable material for lectures and sermons; useful to both the scholar and 


the layman. 


Price. 


$2.50 


May be obtained from the author, at 1913 Kenyon St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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St. James, the two churches compris- 
ing the Chestnut Hill Parish, on Au- 
gust 30. 

Pastor Klick was graduated in 1931 
from the Philadelphia Seminary and 
was called to the Herndon Parish of 
the Danville Conference. In 1937 he 
was called to become the pastor of the 
Chestnut Hill Parish. He is the second 
Lancaster Conference pastor to enlist 
as a military chaplain in World War II. 
The Rev. James Patterson, formerly 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church in Ann- 
ville, is the other chaplain. 


Pittsburgh Synod’s 
Luther League in 


Convention 


“In Hoc Signo Vinces” (In this Sign 
Thou Shalt Conquer), was the theme 
of the third annual convention of the 
Luther League of the Pittsburgh Synod 
held July 22 to 24 at Holy Trinity 
Church, Jeannette, Pa., the Rev. E. B. 
Hanks pastor. 

At the opening service, the Rev. El- 
mer P. Wentz of Pittsburgh spoke on, 
“Christ’s Call to Service.” The follow- 
ing day at the banquet Mr. Alvin H. 
Schaediger, president of the Luther 
League of America, spoke on “Today’s 
Builders.” 

At the candlelight service, the fol- 
lowing officers were installed: Presi- 
dent, Roy Henrickson, Homestead 
Park; secretary, Anna Hill, Freeport; 
assistant secretary, Ruth E. Beyer, 
McKees Rocks; treasurer, Ruth War- 
ren, Jeannette; statistician, Adelene 
May, Erie. The Rev. Russell F. Auman 
of Scarsdale, N. Y., brought the mes- 
sage based on “Armed for Defense” 
(Eph. 6: 11-17). 

At the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions the convention chaplain, the Rev. 
John H. Deutschlander of Johnstown; 
brought the “Quiet Moments,” using 
these topics: “Room for the Soul,” “The 
Blessed Unoffended,’ “The. King’s © 
Highway,” and “The Road Back.” 

Mary and Martha Slifer, daughters 
of the Rev. and Mrs. L. W. Slifer, on 
furlough from our mission field in In- 
dia, told of the mission schools, some 
of the work of the missionaries, and the 
customs of the Indian people. 

The Life Service Department under 
the direction of the Rev. Paul Obenauf, 
presented “Choosing a Career” in the — 
form of a panel discussion on four | 
branches of service—Social Work, by © 
Miss Anna Jorgensen of the Pittsburgh 
Inner Mission Society; The Diaconate, 
by Sister Ida Kloehn of Passavant 
Memorial Homes, Rochester, Pa.; Nurs- 
ing, by Miss Virginia Leeper, Passavant 
Hospital, Pittsburgh; Ministry, by Pas- 
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tor John Stump of Emsworth. Dr. H. 
Reed Shepfer, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, spoke briefly, stressing 
the fact that “Luther Leaguers work 
together for the ultimate goal.” Hazel 
Nannah, executive secretary, told “What 
the Luther League Means to Me,” and 
President Schaediger told what the 
League is planning for the future. 

From funds gathered during the past 
year a $100 defense bond was pur- 
chased and given to Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa. The Home Mission 
project for the ensuing months is $200 
for Bethesda Home. 

Stars in the service flag were conse- 
crated for Henry Wahl Pfeifer, Leech- 
burg; Louis Gottlieb Golder, Wilkins- 
burg; Franklin H. Schott, Johnson- 
burg; William Henry Keil, East 
Liverpool, Ohio; and Sister Dorothy 
Kathryn Goff, Aspinwall. As the Rev. 
Robert Wolff died recently, his cross 
was transferred to the blue field. 

There were 116 registrants at this 
convention. The Sunrise Service and 
breakfast at Mt. Odin Park will long be 
remembered by those present. Pastor 
Deutschlander chose as his text, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God and 
the firmament showeth His handiwork.” 

Rutu E. Bryer, Publicity Sec. 


Congregations 


Hughesville, Pa. The twenty-second 
annual Memorial Service at Immanuel 
Church was held Sunday afternoon, 
June 28. The speaker, the Rev. Har- 
land D. Fague of Lancaster, Pa., used 
as his subject, “Wells of Salvation” 
from text Isaiah 12: 2 and 3. 

We quote briefly from the forceful 
sermon: “A well of water was of great 
value to the people of the Old Testa- 
ment. The discovery of a well of sal- 
vation should be no less cause for re- 
joicing than that of a well of water. 

“Three wells of salvation are: Lu- 
theranism in America, furthered by 
Henry Muhlenberg—Lutheranism in 
India, led by Father Heyer—Lutheran- 
ism in the Muncy Valley. The history 
of Immanuel Church goes back to 1780. 
Organized in 1791, the first building 
was not only the first Lutheran church 
in the territory but the first of any 
Christian denomination in this part of 
the state. On this ground our ancestors 
dug a well. Our rejoicing today is not 
complete unless we continue to drink 
from these wells of salvation.” 


Pittsford, N. Y. St. Paul’s Church, 
the Rev. Yost Brandt pastor, observed 
their seventy-fifth anniversary with 
special services July 19. Guest speak- 
ers were the Rev. Herman B. Miller, 
pastor of Grace Church, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., in the morning; and the 
Rev. J. Christian Krahmer of Islip Ter- 


BLUE for Sailors 
KHAKI for Soldiers 
and Marines 


75¢ 


EACH 
$750 
A DOZEN 


ABINGDON - 


race, N. Y., who was pastor of St. 
Paul’s from 1915 to 1923. 

St. Paul’s congregation was the out- 
come of a home mission effort of the 
mother church of Lutheranism in Ro- 
chester—Zion. The charter member- 
ship was 35 persons. The cornerstone 
of the first church was laid September 
29, 1867. The present location was pur- 
chased in 1884, and the second church 
was consecrated September 22 of that 
year. In 1929, during the present pas- 
torate (1923- ) the beautiful church 
in which the congregation worships 
was built. The present membership is 
923 baptized, and 698 confirmed. 


Four Generations 


THE youngest member of the group 
of four on the picture, is Judith Kay 
Tripp. Also in the picture are the 
mother, the maternal grandmother, and 
the maternal great-grandmother. The 
sacrament of baptism was administered 
at the home church of Mrs. Tripp, 
Salem, South Dakota. 

The Rev. George L. Holmquist, pas- 
tor of Christ Church, Salem, performed 
the baptism. Mrs. Tripp, the mother, 
was a member of his first confirmation 
class. The child’s grandmother, Mrs. 
Hagge, was confirmed in Salem Church 
in 1917, two years after the congrega- 
tion was organized. 

The child’s father is a defense worker 
in Los Angeles, California. The main- 
tenance of the congregational connec- 
tion explains why the journey was 
made from California to South Dakota 
to the home town and home church of 


‘Mrs. Tripp. 


STRENGTH FOR SERVICE 4 God and Country 


* A book of Daily Devotions specially designed for our men in the 
armed forces. Compiled by an Overseas Chaplain, with the aid of 370 
understanding ministers, educators and laymen of all denominations. 


Brings Religion to the Ranks! 

There's an inspiring page for every day in the year. Meets the grow- 
ing need for spiritual strength and concentrated courage. Reverent, 
inspiring, manly. A beautiful book in convenient pocket size; 384 
pages, weight only 4 ounces. Blue cloth for Sailors; Khaki cloth 
for Soldiers and Marines. 

The perfect gift for your Fighting Man! Churches, Sunday 
Schools, business houses... 
in the armed services. 
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send a copy to each of your men 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 
ARMIN G. WENG, Ph.D., D.D., Acting President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


MARION 
CO CEEGIE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia, 
Pre-library, 

SEE nursing, Pre-journal- 
ism, Pre-socia] Work, Education, Business Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, Music, Speech. Happy 
home and social life in atmosphere of South- 
ern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 to $520.00. 
Catalogue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


Liberal Arts, 
Pre- 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE CONCERN- 
ING MISSIONARIES 


“To Relatives and Friends of 
Missionaries in Japan and China: 

“Tus morning (August 27) we re- 
ceived at the headquarters of the 
Board of Foreign Missions in Balti- 
more, Md., a telephone call from the 
Rev. Malcolm D. Shutters from New 
York City. He and wife together with 
Dr. L. Grady Cooper of China and Dr. 
A. J. Stirewalt and Dr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Hepner of Japan arrived safely on the 
S. S. Gripsholm. 

“Mr. Shutters suggested that we send 
word to you that when they left China 
all of the missionaries were well. We 
are very happy to be able to com- 
municate this information to you. 

“GrorcE DraAcH, 
“Administrative Secretary.” 


LARSON’S COTTAGES 
Seminary Ridge, Gettysburg, Pa.—A place to 
spend your vacation. 20 cottages all with pri- 
vate bath and steam heat. Home cooked meals. 
Dey: week or month.—Write for further par- 
ticulars. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
Standard course for B.D. degree 
Opens September 16, 1942 
For information write to: 

Dean Thomas D. Rinde 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CHARLES AVE. and MACKUBIN 8ST. 
SERVICES 8 A. M. and 11 A. M. 
CHARLES L. GRANT, D.D., Pastor 


YOUNG WOMEN—ENLIST 


in the diaconate, organized especially for 
the Church’s MINISTRY OF MERCY. As 
a representative of the Church help men, 
women and children, who in their strug- 
gle against great odds, turn to pastors of 
congregations, to health clinics and hos- 
pitals, to Homes for children and for aged, 
to Inner Mission agencies or who, be- 
wildered and despairing, suffer in soli- 
tude until discovered. 

Why not join and make your contribution 
as a thank- Sifering for what Christ means 
to you? 

The course of training begins about Octo- 
ber first. 

Applicants must be active church mem- 
bers, 20-35 years of age, in good health, 
graduates of a college, of a professional 
school, or of a four-year high school. 

For full information visit the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse or address: Mary J. Drexel 
Home, 2100 S. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Happy Day 


Mr. and Mrs. White and Their 
Five Daughters 


Mr. and Mrs. Otis White celebrated 
the sixty-second anniversary of their 
wedding June 28, 1942. Fifteen years 
ago they were received into St. John’s 
Church, Three Rivers, Mich., by adult 
baptism. They have thirty descendants 
as follows, many of them members of 
this congregation: five daughters, four 
of whom are members of St. John’s; 
eleven grandchildren, of whom seven 
are communicant members of St. 
John’s; fourteen great-grandchildren, 
of whom two are communicant mem- 
bers and six baptized members. Many 
members of the White family are active 
in the work of the church at large. 

The pastor of the congregation is the 
Rev. William E. Watts. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 


(Continued from page 2) 


that in a little more than twenty-four 
hours after I had wired him, Pastor 
Peterson had accomplished the task. 
This is all the more remarkable when 
we discover from Robert’s letter that 
Peterson made three fruitless trips to 
the boat before locating the boy. 

“The result is seen in the two in- 
closed notes from Robert K—— and in 
the gratitude which his mother ex- 
pressed to me. It gave her a real sense 
of satisfaction, she told me, to know 
that her church could serve her so well. 
In thanks, she gave me an additional 
ten-dollar bill for Lutheran World 
Action. 


Newcomers to Philadelphia Heartily Welcomed 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN, The Friendly Church 


SIXTEENTH AND JEFFERSON STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 


9:00 A.M.—Sunday Morning Service 


10:00 A.M.—Sunday School 
11:00 A.M.—Morning Worship (WDAS) 7:30 P.M.—Thursday Night (WDAS) 
Dr. Stover’s Books 

UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


“How Shall I oe It?” or “The Art of Public Speaking.” $1.00. 
“What Do 


e Know About Life After Death?” 


6:30 P.M.—Luther Leagues 
7:30 P.M.—Evening Service 


$1.00. 


“Tl Tell You Why I Am a Protestant.” 25 cents. 
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“It gave me a real sense of personal 
satisfaction, too, and a real sense of 
pride in the work our church is doing.” 


Robert Writes His Pastor 

Here is Robert’s letter: 

“I wish to thank you for the trouble 
you took in locating me. I am well and 
hope you are too. Today I received 
Holy Communion and am very much 
indebted to you for it. A Major (Rev.) 
James C. Peterson administered. He 
is also the man who came to the ship 
to find me. He really had a job. He 
came on board three times and each 
time I was ashore. Finally I went to 
see him and discovered this Service 
Men’s Center. If any young man from 
church is in any of the services, or will 
be entering, advise him to visit a 
branch of it. It is worth while. I would 
appreciate it very much if you please 
try to quell'my mother’s fears for me. 
I don’t know when I will be in Laurel- 
ton, but when I return I will call on 
you. My liberty expires tomorrow so 
I may have sailed again before you get 
this letter. Again I wish to express my 
thanks to you and your wife for the 
trouble you took. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“Ropert K——.” 


Is there a sequel to this story? Yes, 
though much of it is yet unwritten, 
and you must share in its writing. The 
work of Major Peterson and the others 
of the Lutheran Service Commission 
is financed by funds from Lutheran 
World Action. That work is expand- 
ing; it has just recently been decided 
to open new Service Centers in ten 
areas, including camps from California 
to Texas to North Carolina to New 
England. Other points must await the 
receipt of funds in response to the Lu- 
theran World Action Appeal. Did you 
make a contribution? Was it large 
enough? Don’t just think about it; see 
your pastor and give it to him now. 
Only about $490,000 of the $650,000 
goal has come in thus far. The remain- 
ing months of the year must bring in 
the remainder plus, if our Church is to 
continue this outstanding work, and if 
other mothers like Robert’s are to 
realize a sense of satisfaction in know- 
ing that their Church can serve them 
so well, 


OBITUARY 
F. B. Clausen, D.D. 


Although it was known that he was seriously 
ill, especially three weeks previously, the con- 
secrated, active and useful life of Frederick 
Bernard Clausen, D.D., came to an end August 
5 and was a distinct shock to the community 
and to the Church. God called home a faith- 
ful and highly spiritual servant of His to a 
well-deserved rest and peace, after an illness 
of seven weeks following an operation in the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Hospital in Ontario, Canada. 

Recognized as an _ outstanding, forceful 
speaker, and a man of pleasing personality, 
Dr. Clausen had won for himself an enviable 

lace in the hearts and lives of the people of 

e community apart from church circles and 
its departments. He was popular with the men 
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in the various community enterprises and 
service clubs to which he had been frequently 
invited to speak in his amusing, but thought 
provoking style. At the time of his death he 
was vice-president of the K-W Rotary Club 
and chairman of the newly organized K-W 
Industrial Peace Board. 

But the greatest good he rendered was in the 
devoted service of his Master. In January 1931 
he came to Canada as president of Waterloo 
College and Seminary and a teacher of the 
Bible in these institutions. With untiring zeal 
and consecrated effort he brought these institu- 
tions of learning through a threatening period 
of financial crisis and set them up on a plan 
of honor and development largely by his care- 
ful executive ability. He was professor of 
Practical Theology and Bible, president of the 
seminary and college, and dean of the sem- 
inary. 

In_U. L. C. A. circles he was a member of 
the Board of Social Missions and president of 
the U. L. C. A. Seminary Professors. 

Frederick Bernard Clausen, the son of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. John F. Clausen, was born 
in New York City, February 25, 1880. He at- 
tended Wagner College, then located at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia. He was ordained by 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania at Philadel- 
phia June 7, 1903, serving almost forty years 
in the Lutheran ministry. 

His first charge in New York City was in the 
Harlem district, then uninhabited by colored 
people. After nine and one-half years with 
this congregation he accepted a_ call to Wil- 
mington, N. C., where he served for six and 
one-half years, and then returned to New York 
to become vastor of St. John’s Church, Brook- 
lyn. Here he remained for thirteen years, until 
he accepted the call to work in Waterloo. 

Dr. Clausen received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in 1933 from Hartwick Sem- 
inary. 4 

Under his guidance Waterloo College became 
affiliated with the University of Western On- 
tario at London, Ont., and thus raised its edu- 
cational standards by introducing the full arts 
coe leading to the degree of Bachelor of 

rts. 

Surviving his early demise are his beloved 
wife, mee Rose Enssle; a son, Frederick R. 
Clausen of New York City; a daughter, Mrs. 
C. D. Little of Greenville, S. C.; and three 
grandchildren. 

Memorial services were held August 7. Dr. 
J. H. Reble, president of the Canada Synod, 
officiated at the private service in the home; 
and at St. Matthew’s Church, Kitchener, Pastor 
John Schmieder, D.D., officiated and preached 
the sermon. The Rev. C. S. Roberts, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Waterloo, and president of 
the Board of Governors, read the obituary. 
Members of the faculty were honorary pall- 
bearers, and thirty pastors, many of whom sat 
in the classroom under the teachings of their 
beloved professor, formed a guard of honor. 

The body of this widely mourned leader and 
teacher was ‘then borne to New York City and 
after a service in Epiphany Church, was laid 
to rest in Valhalla Cemetery, there to await 
the glorious Resurrection Morn. 

W. H. Knauff. 


Frederick W. Kakel 


On August 24, while vacationing at Asbury 
Park, N. J., with Dr. L. Zimmerman. Mr. 
Frederick W. Kakel. a member of Grace 
Church, Baltimore, Md., passed into Life as the 
result of a heart attack, suffered several weeks 
previously. 

Mr. Kakel, who was almost eighty-five years 
of age, was a pillar in Grace Church since 
uniting with it April 21, 1889. He served re- 
neatedly on the church council, and during 
most of his terms as vice-president of the con- 
gregation. He had been general superintendent 
of the Sunday school from 1900 until his death. 
He was active in all the work of the church 
as counselor, friend, guide. 

This servant of God was known in the Church 
at large. For many years he was the regular 
delegate of the congregation at the conven- 
tions of the Maryland Synod. No layman of 
the synod has been as regularly elected to 
represent the synod at the conventions of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. He was 
a member of the body which effected the 
merger in 1918. He has served at various 
times as a member of the Deaconess Board; 
the Board of the National Lutheran Home for 
the Aged, Washington. D. C.; and of the Board 
of Trustees of the Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg. For more than twenty years he 
served as treasurer of the Lutheran Inner 
Mission Society of Baltimore. 

The funeral service was conducted in Grace 
Church, August 27. The Rev. William Minnick 
represented the Maryland Synod, and read the 
scripture lessons; John L. Deaton, D.D., as 
president of the Inner Mission Society, offered 
the prayer; James Oosterling, D.D., as super- 
intendent of the Inner Mission Society, spoke 
concerning Mr. Kakel’s work in_ that or- 
ganization: the pastor, Paul A. Weidley, D.D., 
preached the sermon. P. A. Weidley. 
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Your life insurance premium dollars are (1) helping to prevent infla- 
tion, (2) helping to finance the war effort through your company’s 
investments in Government bonds, in defense industries and in 


defense housing. 


The protection that life insurance offers the individual, the family and 
the nation as a whole ought not to be overlooked in times like these. 
Money that goes to pay the premiums on a LUTHERAN MUTUAL 
insurance policy is not money that competes for the purchase of 


civilian goods. 


Mail the attached coupon for complete details of a plan that will 
provide complete protection for yourself and your family. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 


WAVERLY, IOWA 


Founded 1879 


Please send me information on the insurance plan I have checked. My age is...-...___. — 


(— To provide for wife and family. 


(To provide an educational fund. 


(CD To provide a retirement income. 


DS cle | 2 en 


ADDRESS... = -—----nnorencen-n ne esen sn seremeeceeen nes at 


Amelia A. Klein 


was born of German-French parentage in the 
City of Baltimore, Md., September 26, 1854. 
After a period of special training she served 
as a D sag Sie worker for some years and then 
served nine years in the mission field in 
Liberia, Africa. In 1934 she retired from this 
work and came to live at the Old People’s 
Home, Zelienople,. Pa. 

Her death occurred August 14, 1942, at the 
Home. The funeral service was held August 17 
at the Home. The superintendent of the Home 
was assisted by G. L. Himmelman, D.D., her 
former pastor, and by the Rev. Arthur C. 
Waldkoenig, a son of the congregation in Bal- 
timore of which Miss Klein had been a member. 

Wm. F. Pfeifer. 


MARRIED 


Leupold-Daber. Miss Gertrude Elizabeth 
Daber, a Lae pi of Waterloo College, Water- 
loo, Canada, was united in marriage with the 
Rev. Ulrich Leupold, Ph.D., assistant pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Kitchener, July 11. The 
pastor of the church, John Schmieder, D.D., 
performed the ceremony. Dr. Leupold has 
since become the pastor of Christ Church, 
Maynooth, Ontario. 


Pfeifer-Loveland. At noon, June 27, in 
Cranford, N. J., Elizabeth Mary Loveland was 
united in marriage to the Rev. H. Wahl Pfeifer, 
pastor of the Grove Chapel Parish, Indiana, 
Pa. The groom’s father, the Rev. William F. 
Pfeifer, officiated. 


CONFERENCES 


The fall convention of the Long Island Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York will 
be held Thursday, September 17, at St. John’s 
Church, 124 Milton St., gine: ke &. LH. SC. 
Blunck, D.D., pastor. The meeting will open 
with the celebration of the Holy Communion 
at 9.15 A. M. The sermon will be preached by 
President Ruccius. Albert P. Schilke, Sec. 


The fall convention of the Erie Conference 
of the Pittsburgh Synod will be held Tuesday, 
September 29, in Messiah Church, Wesleyville, 


Pa., the Rev. Donald L. Houser pastor. The 

sessions will begin at 9.30 A. M. and 1.30 P. M. 
The Conference Brotherhood meeting will be 

held in the evening. Lewis R. Fox, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Western Con- 
ference of the Synod of Ohio will be held Sep- 
tember 21 and 22 in First Lutheran Church, 
Toledo, Ohio, Dallas F. Green, Ph.D., pastor. 
The Service of Holy Communion will be held 
Monday, September 21, at 10.30 A. M. 

Wilbur L. Harmony, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Danville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will meet in St. Luke’s Church, Sunbury, Pa., 
September 30, beginning at 10.00 A. M. Morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening sessions. 

Margaret Cotner, Sec. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD BROTHERHOOD 
CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Brotherhood of 
the Pittsburgh Synod will be held in the First 
Lutheran Church, Apollo, Pa., the Rev. Martin 
L. Clare pastor, Friday, September 25. 

The executive session will be held at 10.30 
A. M., business session at 2.30 P. M., and the 
Fellowship Banquet at 6.30 P. M., at which 
time Mr. J. Milton Deck, president, U. L. C. A. 
Brotherhood, will be the principal speaker. 

Weldon P. West, Sec. 


THE LUTHERAN INNER MISSION 
SOCIETY OF PITTSBURGH 


conducts a home for Lutheran students who 
register at the University of Pittsburgh, or 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. This home 
is located at 200 North Dithridge Street, a few 
blocks from the University of Pittsburgh, and 
about six blocks from Carnegie Tech. Good 
food, home environment, and a Christian atmos- 
phere make the student's life pleasanter. 
For full information write to the above so- 
ciety at 533 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. W. Foster, Supt. 
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our liberty let us geen hy 
anew to the nation’s conscience - the 
church: _ If America is to be truly powerful 
sl be clean. It is the business of the 
ess which exaltsanationandtowar __ 
against the sins Sick are. ed destruction of any People, Enlist 
now for the duration - the duration of your life. QD 
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Stimulant to STEWARDSHIP 


In the experience of the church the use of the one or two pocket envelope for weekly offerings | 
has been found to be a most effective method of stimulating regularity in giving. Our STEWARD- 
SHIP ENVELOPES are even better. 


THREE ADVANTAGES For Church and Church School 
Church envelopes are provided with messages 
1. Striking Messages. Each envelope has a story and illustrations. Sunday school envelopes have 
to tell about a matter of real interest to the messages only, these differing from those on 


church envelopes and of particular interest to 


contributor—briefly and pointedly—only half- youthful users. 


minute long (maybe less). 
Congregations interested in intelligent and 
2. Certain Specific Phases of the great work of adequate giving to the causes of the church and 
anxious to raise the full amount of their appor- 
tionment will find the United Lutheran Steward- 
their particular dating are tied up with these ship Envelopes a most effective means to this end. 


messages. 


the church being emphasized at the season of 


SAMPLES, PRICES AND OTHER NECESSARY 
INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 
3. Illustrated with pertinent sketches, which ) 
Uncertain conditions make advisable early place- 
ment of orders for Church and Sunday School 
est in the message itself. Envelopes. 


attract immediate attention and prompt inter- 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
Thirteenth and Spruce Streets : : Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh . 


